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Theological Teachings regarding 
the Animals and [lan. By An- 
DREW D. White, LL.D., L.H.D. 
Dealing with the structure and ha- 

bits of the original serpent, the uni- 

corn, the dragon, and the seven- 
headed beasts mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, modes of accounting for hurt- 
ful and ‘‘ superfluous” animals, etc. 


The Late Professor Tyndall. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
Some characteristics of the depart- 
ed scientist depicted by his eminent 
associate. 


New Lights on the Problem of Fly- 
ing. (Illustrated.) By Prof. Jo- 
SEPH LE CONTE, 

A re-examination of this fascinat- 

ing problem, which now seems in a 

fair way to be solved. 


The Method of Homing Pigeons. 
(Illustrated.) By C. F. Hopee, 
Ph. D. 

A result of tests which shows the 
real character of the homing faculty 
in these birds. 
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A History of the United 
States Navy. 


From 1775 to 18%. By EpGaR Stanton 
Macuay, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C. Smira, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrams, and Illustrations. Svo. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50 per volume. 

For nine years the author has devoted himself to the 
task of supplying the want of a complete history of our 
navy. His researches in France, with the assistance of 
Admiral Aube, Minister of the Colonies and the Marine, 
and in England with the ald of the late Sir Provo Wal 
lis and others, together with the use of private papers 
and unpublished documents tn this country, the aid of 
descendants of naval heroes and the suggestions of na 
val officers who have taken part in some of the events 
described, render the results of his diligent labor com 
plete and authoritative. The appearance of a standard 
history of the navy is a peculiarly happy accompani 
ment of the development of our new navy. 


(Vol. Il. will be published in May next 


Symbolic Education. 


By Susan E. BLow. Volume 26, Internation- 
al Education Series. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


This book discusses in a practical way the foundations 
of the philosophy of Froebel as found tn “ The Mothers’ 
Songs and Games"’—Mutter- und Koselieder—and shows 
ina clear manner the significance of the kindergarten 
and its claims for the important place of cornerstone 
of education. It is emphatically a book for mothers as 
well as for teachers, as it gives the desired aid and in 
terpretation of the actions, feelings, anu thoughts of 
infancy, and unfolds the true method of training as 





taught by Froebel. 


| New Edition of Pre Max 


| 

Collected Essays. 

| By THomas H. HUXLEY. New complete edi- 

| tion, with revisions, the Essays being 

grouped according to general subject. In 
nine volumes, a new Introduction accom- 
panying each volume. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
per volume. 

The volumes already issued are as follows 

Vol I Method and Results. 

Vol. Il. Darwiniana. 

Vol TLL Science and Education. 

Vol. IV. Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Vol. V. Science and Christian Tradition 


Ready shortly: 
Vol VL. Hume 
Vol VIL Ethical and Philosophical Essays. 
Vol. VUL Man's Ptace in Nature. 
Vol IX. Essays in Science. 


- ip ~ , 


a 10 CENTS 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New™Books. 


> ha ~ >, 
Benefits Forgot. 
By WoLcort BALESTIER, author of * Reffey,’ 
*A Common Story,” ete. Imo. Cloth, 
$1.50 
“ a credi(t to American literature and a monument & 
the memory of the author Boston Beacon 
“The story ts of much more than average merit 
There ts abundance of romantic and other tnettent 
throughout the tale, which ts written well in a plain 
straightforward style PAviadelpAtia Iyvas 


A History of Germany. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Dav 
By BaYarRpD TaYLoR With an Additional 
‘hapter by Maris Hansen-TaYLtor, With 

Portrait and Maps. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
There ts, perhaps, no work of 


guage Which gives a better view of th 
f German history Now that u 


lstee in any tan 
Tucks CM Tse 
fa race te to 









be in good earnest the «tory it be 
xing, as every one, whether G seen, tk 
furnish unexpecte? and woad 2 





can only be understood in the light 

could end his work with the birth of the Empire, but 
the additional narrative merely foreshadows the events 
of the future. It may be that all the dotngs of past 
ages on German soll are but the Introduction of what ts 
to come. That ts certainiy the theught which grows 
upon one as he peruses this volume.’—New Pork Tw 
buna, 


The Mentor: 


A Little Book for the Guidance of such Men 
and Boys as would Appear to Advantage 
in the Society of Persons of the Better 
Sort. By ALFRED AYRES, author of ‘‘ The 
Orthoépist.” “The Verbalist.” ete. New 


and revised edition. ISmo. Cloth, 81.00 


Lot 13. 


By DoRoTHEA GERARD, author of ‘“ Lady 
Raby,” ** Orthodox,” ** A Queen of Curds 
and Cream.” et No. 13, Town and 
Country Library. 1l2mo. Paper, 40 cents; 
cloth, #100 

“Miss Gerard is a novelist who has made a place for 
herself, in which she stands alone. An excellent deli 
neator of character. she has a charmingly fresh style‘ 
and a knowledge of cosmopoliten life in all its phases, 


which ts hardly equalled by any other English writer.” 
London Morning Post 


“A bew novel by this author is always something to 
be thankful for.”’— Providence Journal 





Our Manifold Nature. 


Stories from Life. By Saran GRAND, author 
of ** The Heavenly Twins,” * Ideala,” ete. 
No. 136, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, with por- 
trait of author, #1.00. 

In these stories the author of “ The Heavenly Twins” 
shows some of her strongest and most Impressive work. 
The great number of readers who have been charmed 
with her previous booka will not fall to discern in this 
new volume the qualities which have gained for her 
such prompt and widespread recognition. 


tions will be sent regularly to any address free, on 


D. APPLETON & CO.,1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MM: ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College. Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7's DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine‘eenth too. opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGIISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for r young ladies a and d girls 8 reopens 8 Sept. 22, 18) 3. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fr Pee WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 

School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls. rn for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a — alty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty he location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Instit 
Preparation also cy College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students rece piv’ ed. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists 
In each. Tenth year. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 


nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris HomMANs, 





Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVER. SITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 


EDMUND i. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
EE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


or Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the 


irector. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
Bs CORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury ie 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL - PRE- 
ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
Home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





ness. 
classes for young boys. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—‘AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’— 
So says a Boston parent. 


Reference, Edwaré Everett Hale, D.D 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Princtpal. — 
Xl 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R KNAPP'S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
wt 2 boys; 27th year. 
. RoYAL (Harv.), Head Master. 
| Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADE MY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
N FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in ‘September. Collegé-pre- 
aratory and Academic courses Address for circular, 
Miss Wooppory, 13 Washington § St., y Gloucester, M Mass. — 
NEw York, Kingston-on Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
JT School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A M., Principal. — 


New York City, 9 University Place. 
7 SACHERS COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 


the degrees of A.B., A.) and Ph.D. 
Ww ALTER L. HERV! EY, _President. 


NEW York cry, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 
NEw York, Utica. 
RS. PLATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 


1893. Applications should be made early. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
nics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, istory or 
Politigs, Chemistry, and Biology. Competition open 
until April 15. ull undergraduate and graduate 
Courses in these departments and in Philosophy and 
Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lenguages. For 
Program or Graduate Pam phict, address as above. 
V TSS’ BALDU "INS "DA Y, BOARD- 
Z ing, and College- Sage ev ont School for Girls re- 


opens September 26, 1894. Addres: 
Miss F FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 
A “7 MARY E. STEVENS BOARD- 
and Day School. —— year. “‘ Approved” 
by mm, low College. The B awr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo ie an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL’S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
Bise. for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1: 1350 Pine ‘St. aaa 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


l Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
fF RENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls, 
Number limited. 
Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 

Miss Hess vill be in this country during March and 
April, and will arrange to meet those wishing further 
detaiis concerning the s ecial advantages offered by 
this school. Address. 10 East 16th St., New York. 


The FLETCHER PRIZE of $500 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
rize, according to the will of the Hon. Richard 
‘letcher, for the best Essay calculated to counter- 
act the present tendency to a ‘** Fatal Conformity to 
the World.” the following subjects are assigned, 
with the date at which each essay is to be forwa*ded: 

1. In what warn ona the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 1894 

2. Should any restrictions, legal or eng Sg 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dee. 31, 1296 

3. How can education be made a greater anew 
against materialism? Dec 31, 1898 

These subjects — be treated singly or in course. 
No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. 
Circular containing further particulars forwarded 
if desired, 

WILLIAM JEWFTT TUCKER. 
President of Dartmouth College. 
HANOVER, N. H , Feb. 15, 1894 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Third term begins April 2, 1894. 


{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and Dg tt Principal instruc 
tors: F. . Benson, Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing ae Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
— of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 

formation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 














THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 


The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be held at AMHERST, 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Programmes and 
particulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass.,. 
Or, Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of 

his educational works. 


RIVERVIEW ,,.AcA0EMY: 


58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of stu;y for graduation. An 
advanced classical course may be ta en, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss E. W. Boyp, Prin. 

















March 15, 1894] 








Teachers, etc. 
A LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 


children wishes to take one or two into her family. 
Steam and horse-cars are within 5 and 3 minutes’ walk, 
making Boston as wel! as Brookline schools available 
Fine air and country sports. Refers to clergymen of 
the town and members of iy school committee. Ad 
dress | Sa Brookline, Mass. 


1 vol NG i OMAA WHO HAS ST U- 
21 died two years at Newnham College, Engiand, and 
has had several years’ experience in this country in 
teaching Mathematics, Latin, and Greek, desires a posi 
tion for the next school year. Address 

K. T. W., care of the Nation, 





N EXPERIENCED PROFE SSOR OF 


a large Western school, a Parisian. having always 
moved in best society, Wishes to spend July and August 
in a summer school or with a refined family in the East, 
where his teaching or lecturing could be utilized. 

PROFESSOR, Care the Nation, 





i TEACHER, E XPERIE NCED- 7‘ 
Pa oreparatory and college work in various subjects, 
a Ph D.in Mathematics, wishes to make a suitable en 
kagement for the f fall. Address C. M. E., care Nation, 


N EXPE RIE Ne W 2 D LADY TEACH- 

er of German and French—pure accent—speaking 

Ep nglish fluently, wishesa position in school or college. 
Address F. D., Nation. 


YOR SALE.—THE PREMISES AND 
Furniture of a well-established Girls’ School in Phi 
ladelphia. Address E. L., the Nation. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


1 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 


Apply to 
" Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y ; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Chure h Street, Toronto; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 1204 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Menus al free 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuGGLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC) 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than half with 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, UL 








MERICANA. VD FORE IG. Vv P rofessers, 
al tutors, S—— teachers, etc, eup! p slied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MiRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 


Af 4 TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
pi TION, Miss CrosTHwalt, Prop., cor. Chureh and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 





DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 
re to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges 


Schools, and Families without charge. KERR & HUyYs 
SOON, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘CHERMERHORN'S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
_Established 1855. 3 East 14th | St., LN. _Y¥. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGE N- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free toany address. 











4 ia is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency it pro a 


influence. merely hears 
of vacancies and Thi af . something. but if 
tells you about them is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and ves 5 a > 
; LOO ? 
mends ates ismore. Ours R COMMENAS 
. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. NY 


rage - 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore. New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Sth Ave., near 20th Se 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








The Nation. 


Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘Famous’’ Books, 11 
vols. Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50 per vol. Poor Boys 
who became famous, Girls who became famous, 
‘Famous American Authors,” et« By Sarnan AK 
BoLTon 
“Specially adapted for the rapidly Fe wing read 

ing circles of our country lou f Fuluceat 

Mrs. Farmer's ‘* Famous Rulers’’ and 
‘Famous Queens *’ B Mrs Lyvia Hoyvr Far 
MER I2mo. Hlustrated. $1 Sper vol 
“Of much historical value and positive interest 
Concregationalist 

De Amicis’s ‘*Cuore.’’ <An_ Italian 
Schoolboy’s Journal By Epwonpo pe AMIcIS 
From the 39th Italian edition Zmio, $1.25 
‘Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 


Brown.” —Commercial Bulletin 


Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army 


of ‘61. By Warr wn Lee Goss, author of “* Recol 
lections of a Private.” $1. 
Tenth thousand now ready The best war story 


for boys ever written 


trgth Street, New Yer. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES 
Delivered at Marine Biological Laboratory, Weod’s 
Holl, 1893. Cloth, Svo, ii; 242 pages. Price, by mail 
vostpaid, $2.15. 
The Mosaic Theory of Developmen nt, FE. B. Wilson; 
Il. The Fertilization of the Ovum, F. G. Conklin; IL. On 
Some Facts and Principles of Physiological Morpho 
logy, Jacques Loeb; IV. Dynamics in Evolution, John 
A. Ryder; V. On the Nature of Cell Organization, 8. Wa 
tase; VI. The Inadequacy of the Cell Theory of Develop 
opment, C. O. Whitman; VII. Bdellostoma Dombeyi, 
Lac. A Study from the Hopkins Marine Labore —, 
Howard Ayers; VIII. The Influence of External Condi 
tions on Plant Life, W. P. Wilson; IX. Irrito costrac 
tility in Plants, J. Muirhead Macfarlane; X. The Marine 
Biological Stations of Europe, Bashford Dean; XI. The 
Work and the Aims of the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Cc, O. Whitman. GINN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and London 


FUST READY 


The Honst of Oak Books 


A series of Five Readers for Home and School 
aining the best lite-ature of the English speak 
race race 
Descriptive pamphlet free 


D0. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. _NEW Y TORK, CHIC AGO 
UNIVERSITY ‘TOWN OF INNSBRU Ck, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CakL LaNpDsEr, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern convenieuces; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent m i 
if desired. Unusual educational advar 
rate terms. Excursions a spe lalty. 
Ulustrated pamp yhlets sent on ap » lication 


EUROPE. 


Two college women one a German) a eustomed to 
European travel, n 
young ladies to 
Lave 

The itinerary will include northern Italy, Switzer 
land, Paris, and parts of Germany, England, and Scot 
land. All arrangements will be first-class, and specta! 
“are will be taken to avoid overfaticue. To sec ure best 
steamer accommodations, applicatio oy for particulars 
should be made at once to 

Miss CLaka M. OLDHAM, oF to 
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| ( OLLEGE LIBRARIES NOT HAVING 
} ( the Me irvs de BR ue Academic dea Sciences can 
| obtain one set, 144 volumes, handsomely bound, very 
} cheaply. Address 
| C. BIssELL, 240 West 23d Street, 

New York. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 
Little Arthur's History of France, ar Little 


Arthur's History of Rome, giving ~~ ar 
easv language a t essential facts of } s! 
French, and R ul Hist wy : illvust 


$1.2 per volume 


The Astor L ibrary of Standard Litera- 


| ture. ( prising most popular works 
| Dickens, Scott. Cooper, Irving. Ruskin, ¢ 
| ete. 28vols. 12m Alf russia ! x s 
i peer \ 
The Rollo Books By Jacorn Ar 
‘nde ts ; ‘cetreted On 


Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant 


Rurns. Scott. Chaucer. Milt Sneneer. Shak 
speare, Wordsworth, et RB vols half 
russia hinding cents per 


Short Studies in Botany. Ky Mrs Han 
RIeETC ¢ PER Fully istrated . Si 
A practica femonstra mn that Botany a “ 
le attra ve f ‘ v\ 


T.. ¥. CROWELL & CO. 
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Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER'’S 
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| Sw eetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 
Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prey 


yar 
improved process which is the result « . years | 
‘ 


of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod | ae oil because it is the Most 
| | Agreeable, the Most Digestible. the Easiest t 
| | Assimilate, and Ayes e Only Oil Which can be 
|| Continuously Adn imistered wit it causing 
} |} gastne disturbances Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
| | nghtly-stocked druggists : 
W..H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Bole Agents for the U.S. and Canada 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No AlKalies 
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Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO/S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ly) lt has morethan three times 

a the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by G-ocers” everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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MacMILLAN & Co.s NEw. Books, 


PROFESSOR SKEAT’S MONUMENTAL WORK. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited from Numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. 
Water W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
In six volumes, demy 8vvo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 





NOW READY. VOLUME I. 
ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. MINOR POETIS. 
8vo, buckram, Price, $4.00. 


The remaining five volumes will be published at short intervals during the present year The complete set of six volumes is offered to 
subscribers at $17.50 net, payable strictly in advance. Payment in full must accompany each subscription, Subscriptions may be sent in through 
booksellers if the above conditions are strictly complied with. 

*,* This edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest authorities on early English literature, represents the unremitting labor of a quarter 
of acentury. Itis the first modern edition which contains the whole of Chaucer's works. A complete commentary is furnished, whilst in the 
notes every difficulty has been considered. The Glossary is of exceptional fullness. 





THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


In small, handy volumes. 


Edited by [sraEL GoLLANCZ, M.A. With concise Preface, full Glossary, and such brief Notes as are requisite for the thorough elucidation of 
the Text, which is that of the Cambridge Edition, the lines being numbered as in the Globe Edition, line for line. Each volume to have a 
Photogravure Frontispiece—either one of the accepted portraits of Shakespeare, or some topographical illustration connected with his life 
—and a title-page by WALTER CRANE, with different and appropriate vignette to each. Printed in red and black, on handmade paper. 
Imperial 32mo, cloth, gilt top, 45 cents: paste grain roan, gilt top, 60 cents. 


4 Volume I, Now Ready. 
THE TEMPEST. 


And two other volumes will be issued each month, the order of publication being that of the Folio Editions. 








JUST PUBLISHED. ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STICKIT MINISTER.” 


THE RAIDERS. ' 


Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. CRocKETT, author of ‘‘The Stickit Minister and Some 
Common Men.” 12mo, $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, FIFTH EDITION. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COMMON MEN. 


12mo, $1.50 


“ He has a genuine turn for simple but graphic description, and a not inconsiderable fund of pathos, and both are seen to advantage in the sketches he here 
gives of country ministers, probationers, and street arabs **—The Academy. 





MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


GROTESQUES AND FANTASIES. By I. ZanGwi.u, author of ‘Children of the Ghetto,” ‘‘The Old Maids’ Club,” ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann,”’ 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


- . Exceedingly clever. . . . Full of that rarest of good qualities, humor—always tinged here with the grotesque, but none the less delightful."\—Boston Daily 
aveller 


“One of the most delightful books of the day.”—The Chicago Herald. 


To be Ready Next Week. Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S New Novel. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ete. With Full-Page Illustrations and Portrait of the 
author. In two volumes. 12mo, in a box, $2.00. 





SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo, $2.50. 
The scope and importance of this volume may be gathered from some of its chapter.titles, as follows. 


The Outlook. The Function of Religious Beliers in the Evolution of Society. 
Conditions of Human Progress. Western Civilization. 
The Central Feature of Human History. Modern Socialism. 


Human Evolution is Not Primarily Intellectual. Etc., ete 
“The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very striking work on Social Evolution, is, so far as we know, new to the literary world; but it is not often 
that a new and unknown writer makes his first appearance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and on the whole so powerful in exposition 
as ‘Social Evolution * appears to us to be."—The Times (London). 
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THE Republican Senators at Washing- 
ton have fallen into the seigniorage 
pit which they had digged for other 
feet. They have suffered that deepest of 
all disgraces—to trifle with the financial 
good faith of the country for the basest 
partisan ends, and then to be held up in 
full view of all the people in the guise of 
biters bit. Putting your opponents in‘ a 
hole’’ is never justifiable, even accord- 
ing to the standards of unscrupulous 
politicians, unless you do the job tho- 
roughly ; and when you find yourself un- 
expectedly at the bottom of the hole, 
with jeering spectators watching you 
flounder about in the mire, it makes you 
believe that there is suchathing as being 
too clever by half. The exhibition which 
the Republicans have made of them- 
selves in hurrying on a bill to make fiat 
money, is only the culmination of the 
attitude which they have consistently 
maintained all through the regular ses- 
sion of Congress. In the extra session 
they sunk partisanship and voted, de- 
spite the Tribune's protests, for the good 
of the country and sound finance. But 
that effort seems to have exhausted 
their virtue, and all their energies have 
since been directed towards making 
legislation as bad as possible. 





Up to date the Wilson bill has made 
fully as good legislative progress as that 
of the McKinley bill in the Fifty-first 
Congress. The latter was reported to the 
House on April 16, and passed on May 
21, thus consuming ten days more time 
in this first stage than was necessary 
for the Wilson bill. This must seem in- 
credible to those Republicans who have 
been losing their breath in sneering at 
the hopeless incompetence of a Demo- 
cratic House, and sighing for the good 
old days of Reed’s Congress, with its 
‘* business” rules and short, sharp, and 
decisive methods; but it is the painful 
truth. Even more snail-like was the pro- 
gress of the McKinley biil through the 
Senate. It was reported on June 18, but 
dragged its slow length along till Sep- 
tember 11, when it was sent to confe- 
rence, where all tariff bills are really 
made. Out of conference it emerged for 
final passage on September 30. More than 
five months were thus required to carry 
the bill from first reporting to last en 
grossment. According to this, the Wilson 
bill has yet a margin of three months in 
which to equal the record of the McKin- 
ley bill. There is no good reason why 
it should not become a law in one-third 
of that time; in fact, every good reason 
whether patriotic or partisan, calls for 





its passage at the earliest moment pos- 
sible, and the demand of business int 

rests for speedy action is far more press 
ing now than in 1890. It may be as well, 
however, for short-memoried Republi 
can editors to make a note of the facts 
we have cited, lest they become alto 
gether too virtuous in contemplating the 
superior legislative efliciency of their 
own party 


Some extraordinary views as to the 
status of the reciprocity treaties under 
the Wilson bill have been given out in 
Washington. Senators Voorhees and Vest 
are quoted as beheving that the treaties 
will stand, and that the only effect of 
the repeal of the reciprocity clause of 
the McKinley bill will be to take from the 
President power to make new treaties or 
levy retaliatory duties on his own motion 
Such a view might possibly be taken if the 
bare terms of section SS of the Wilson 
bill, specifically repealing the recipro 
city clause of the McKinley bill, were 
alone considered; but when the opera 
tion of the bill as a whole is looked at, 
and especially when the duties on sugar 
proposed by the Senate finance commit 
tee are taken into the account, it be 
comes a palpable absurdity. It is true 
that under the Wilson bill, as it passed the 
House, sugar and coffee and hides re 
mained free, but the M ‘Kinley falsehood 
was not repeated that they were mad 
free in order to force other countries to 
grant us reciprocal trade concessions. 
Moreover, the power of the President to 
swing the reciprocity club is distinctly 
taken away from him, so that the practi 
cal result would be that other countries 
could at once cancel the concessions 
made to us, and we should not be able 
to say them nay or retaliate in any way 
whatever 


With the duty put back on sugar, 
however, as it seems like iy to be, the 
very keystone of the reciprocity treaties 
would be knocked out of them and they 


TT) 


would fall of theirown weight. They 
set forth that, whereas we give free 
entry to sugar, »molasses, etc., therefore 
the other countries, Brazil, Cuba, and 
so on, will shade off the duties on our 
exports tothem. To go to taxing sugar 
again, of itself destroys the bargain It 
will not be necessary to give notice of 
an intention to abrogate the treaties 
If that is what the solemn Senators 
meant, it is no doubt true We may 
keep on innocently claiming reduced 
duties in Cuba and Porto Rico. and pro 
fess great surprise at their objection to 


: —T 


being taxed on their $65,000,000 of ex- 


ports of sugar and molasses to us, and 
say that we should like them to mail 
h i 


tain ir end of the agreement al 


thy 
though we drop ours. The collectors of 





customs would be bound to tax all su 
gar imported, treaties or no treaties 
It is safe to say the result would speedi 


ly be no treaties 


The striking Trenton potters have put 
forth a reply to the statements recently 
made by the employers in re 
wages It consists mainly of a denia 


With specifications, that wages coul 


actually be earned to the amount assert 
ed by the manufacturers Which party 
to the controversy Is right on this point 


we cannot profess to say, but we do say 


that the strikers are proceeding strictiy 
in accordance with the latest theory 
protecti when thev alti 
] ’ 
i ‘ ~ th ‘ 
¢) , 
i sa ‘ eon Ww i 1 ‘ 
, , 
(sel . w i tters “ < t 
i ‘ si TCAs ihe ¢ ‘ 
wives tt } ing i ry a 
riff, and w ‘ ‘ ‘ 
bs ir ‘ 
That is precisely it mformiuity witl 
true doct f prot on and wages as 
uid down by Tl is KO Reed his d 
bate with Mr. Cockra The tarult is to 
ve extra pre fits tmianutacturers It 
would give higher wages directly 
workingmen if it could, but as it cannot 
it deposits with the manufacturers a 
su for t workingman’s benetit 
wh { atter can get hold 
n ust one wav ands that s by 
getting up a strong labor union and 
cuaee aia pkiies tT i theor 
going on strik the oid theory Was 
that the manufacturer would, out of 


pure patriotism and benevolence, turn 
over his extra protits to the laboring 
man; but a wider experience has con 
vinced Mr Reed, and apparently the 
Trenton operatives, that the manufac 
turer will not give up a cent of his tariff 
subsidy unless driven to it by strikes 


and beycotts 


Both houses of the Virginia Legisla 
ture have passed a ballot-reform law, and 
as the Governor's approval is said to be 
assured, elections in that State will in 
future be conducted under the new sys 
tem The law provides for a blanket 
ballot with the names of candidates ar 
ranged in alphabetical order under each 
. aS in the laws of Massachusetts 
and thirteen other States The addition 
of Virginia raises the number of States 
with ballot-reform laws to thirty-seven, 
and leaves Idaho, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, and Texas as the only States yet to 


enact them 


President Walker has taken up his bi 
metallist crusade in good earnest. His 
pamphlet on the subject is issued as a 

Tract for the Times,” but the ques 





ns A ith 
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tion is, What times? When some one 
told Horace Bushnell that a certain 
preacher was behind the age, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Behind the age? He 
hind all ages!’’ Mr. Walker practically 
admits that, as far as the United States 
are concerned, bimetallism can now be 
discussed only in vacuo, but thinks he 
sees a bright future for it in certain 
things which he believes England is soon 
going to be forced to do. In other words, 
the only hope left bimetallism is that of 
seeing ‘‘ England on her knees,”’ on the 
principle that Satan (monometallism) 
trembles when he sees the weakest saint 
upon his knees. England was to have 
fallen a-kneeling immediately after the 
repealof the silver-purchase law, accord- 
ing to President Andrews, and various 
forms of financial devastation were going 
to sweep down upon her. But so far all 
the convulsions and all the kneeling have 
been confined to the theoretic bimetal- 
lists in this country. When we look at 
President Walker's list of backers, we 
can only say with Hosea Biglow: 


is be- 


** Massachusetts, God forgive her. 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest.”’ 





The Rev. Prof. G. D. Herron has writ- 
ten an article on the ‘‘ Christian Theory 
of the Distribution of Wealth,’ which 
has been much admired and copied in 
the religious press. It is principally no- 
table for extending to wealth in general 
the famous denunciations applied by 
Ingalls to gold. Like Ingalls’s gold, 
Prof. Herron’s wealth ‘‘ has scarcely 
ever failed to prove its cowardice and 
greed and witness to the falseness of its 
theory by fleeing from every just de- 
mand,”’ and also has a deplorable ‘‘ habit 
of hiding itself in vaults and refusing to 
work and sacrifice in the face of a 
crisis.””’ What Prof. Herron wants is a 
kind of capital that will ‘‘ go where it is 
needed’’ and ‘‘supply the demand for 
work and wages.’’ But why this should 
be called the Christian theory we do not 
see. The Populists and the socialists 
already claim it as their own, and will 
not easily suffer an infringement on 
their trade-mark. 





Mr. Edward H. Van Ingen has per- 
formed a public service of high value 
in bringing suits against Republican 
newspapers which published his name 
in connection with the familiar Cobden 
Club lie in the campaign of 1892. That lie 
has been doing dirty service in every Pre- 
sidential campaign for nearly or quite a 
quarter of a century. Its utter lack of 
foundation has been demonstrated at eve- 
ry new appearance, but this has not pre- 
vented its reappearance in the closing 
days of the next canvass. Mr. Van 
Ingen’s name was connected with it in 
a peculiarly atrocious manner in 1892, 
he being proclaimed in the Republican 
press of this country, the 


on eve- 


ning before and the morning of elec 
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tion, as an American merchant who 
had brought a corruption fund of half 
a million decellars from the Cobden 
Club to be used in buying votes for 
Cleveland. Mr. Van Ingen brought 
suit against Dalziel’s news agency in 
London, and it was compromised hy the 
payment by Dalziel of 200 guineas and 
costs amounting to $4,800. He also sued 
the Mail and Express and the Recorder of 
this city, and has obtained against the 
former a verdict of $4,000 and costs, and 
one against the latter of $1,000 and costs. 
Thus far this single use of the lie has 
cost its disseminators over $10,000, and 
we hope it will cost them a good many 
more before he gets through with them, 
for there are several other suits to be 
tried, it being Mr. Van Ingen’s public- 
spirited determination to make every 
newspaper publishing the lie share in 
the expense of the general libel. 





The Heraldis agitating an amendment 
to the libel law which would enable the 
publisher of anewspaper to plead prompt 
and conspicuous retraction, or mistake 
or misapprehension, as a bar to punitive 
damages. No one who has had any expe- 
rience of the libel law will question the 
justice of this change, in so far as it 
relates to comments on public men 
or measures. No amount of care will 
prevent misstatements about some- 
body creeping into the columns of a 
newspaper, and, when there is no room 
to suspect malice, prompt retraction 
ought to satisfy every complainant. But 
the reason why the public is hostile to 
every attempt to mitigate the law of libel 
is the absolute want of editorial super- 
vision exercised over their reporters by 
somenewspapers. They are sent out with 
full liberty to lie, to invent, to 
represent and caricature; and if the re- 
sult be ‘‘spicy’”’ and ‘‘ sells the paper,’ 
they are never called to account. Ficti- 
tious interviews, for instance, are now so 
common that they hardly excite any at- 
tention. A reliable and sensible report of 
the speeches or public meetings of the 
opponents of a paper is hardly ever 
seen. Personal ridicule is one of a re- 
porter’s commonest pastimes. A young 
fellow fresh from college or school, 
and with barely enough English to 
be funny, will load a man of pro- 
minence and old énough to be his fa- 
ther with a column of abusive carica- 
ture, with perfect impunity. Of the pry- 
ing into family affairs, especially when 
families are bowed down with sorrow or 
disgrace, we donot need to speak, as 
everybody is only too familiar with 
it. In fact, the way the press is surren- 
dered by the responsible publishers 
to the control of irresponsible and reck 
less young men, is one of the great scan- 
dals of the day. 


mis- 


These things ought not, perhaps, to 
affect public opinion about the law 








of libel, but they do. They make peo- 
ple hate the newspapers; make them 
glad to have them sued and mulcted in 
damages, and oppressed and ground 
down. There is a proposal afloat to add 
to the Herald bill a provision that, if the 
same libel appears in several papers, and 
a plaintiff gets a verdict against one of 
them, he shall not be allowed to pursue 
the others. This might be a good pro- 
vision if his only object was to get 
money out of them. His object gene- 
rally is, however, to clear his name of 
This he cannot do by 
suing one of several libellers, because, 


some imputation. 


even if he gets a verdict, the general 
agreement which actually exists among 
to report libel suits 
the public from ever 
hearing of it, and as a vindication the 
verdict would therefore worthless 
to him. See difficult it for 
Mr. Van Ingen to get his case before 
the public. In spite of the fact that it 
is a partisan Republican libel he is pur- 


newspapers not 
would prevent 
be 


how is 


suing, we believe that the Evening Post 
is the only paper in the city which has 
reported the case. 


The appointment of Wallace Macfar- 
lane as United States district attorney 
for the Southern District of New York 
is recognized by the business community 
There 
is no lawyer at the bar who has a better 
equipment for the custom-house cases 
which constitute so large a part of the 


as unimpeachable in every way. 


work of the district-attorney’s oflice. 
As a lawyer and as a citizen Mr. Mac 
farlane is equally titted to represent the 
general Government in its legal branch 
and to inspire confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice in its courts. Mr. 
Cleveland has been slow in filling this 
place, but he has filled it in the right 
way at last. 


There is said to be a shortage of some- 
thing like $200,000 in the accounts of 
John Y. McKane, as ruler of Gravesend. 
It is shown by the 7imes that McKane 
was so generous with the public funds in 
rewarding his followers for their public 
services that he paid his favorite justice 
of the peace over $11,009 for his ser- 
vices in the single year of 1893, and 
that he made Kings County pay for 
justices of the peace and constables on 
duty in the town of Gravesend, with 
about 8,000 inhabitants, in the years 
1892 and 1893, no less than 866,568, or 
over $33,000 a year. The of 
McKane’s favorite justice of the peace, 
Sutherland, who is under indictment for 
his share in McKane’s criminal perform- 
ances, reached nearly $21,000 in two 
years, and that of another exceeded 
$14,000 in the same period. 


income 





The 7imes has a long list of city sala 
ries which is very instructive reading, 
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but it would be made more instructive 
by considering more closely the kind of 
men who draw them. Of course, there 
are a great many respectable men in the 
city service, but asa rule a good Tam- 
many servant of the city could not get 
work in a responsible position from any 
private employer. These men do not 
begin life in any regular business, or, 
if they do, they 
for ** politics.”’ 


speedily abandon it 
They generally at first 
get places as clerks or doorkeepers in 
some of the minor courts, as both Gil 
roy and Croker did, or as ‘* secretaries 
or errandmen, to some of the 
lights of the 


if they are 


large 
‘ organization,” and then, 
useful for elec 
shifted 


really 


tioneering purposes, they are 


about from one little place to an 
other, dividing their salaries all the 


time with some other fellow, until, when 
exceptionally able, they reach a place 
After this 
the road to riches is easy The two 


where the stealing is good. 
Martins are excellent examples of the 


way they rise. These two men draw 


$13,00) a year between them from the 


city treasury. They began life as car 


conductors on the most barbarous of our 


city railroads, the Third Avenue, and 
since then have never had any calling 
but ‘‘ politics,” 
not obtain over $15 to 820 each a week 


and undoubtedly could 


from private employers. 


In speaking of the sufferings of the 
mothers in affliction in ‘* Paddy’ Div 
ver’s district, in consequence of so many 
Tammany boys having been sent to pri- 
son for violating the election laws,‘ Big 
Tom’’ Foley is credited with saying of 
one case: 

‘*Poor Mrs. Buckley! It makes my heart 
bleed to see how that woman ts suffering. 
Her boy, Denny Buckley, was sent to the 
penitentiary for one year for being one of 
Divver’s inspectors. That woman’s hair has 
actually turned gray from suffering. Poor 
woman! | wouid do anything to obtain the 
release of the boy, and if Dirrer had been 
on hand he probably could have been savred— 
What has Mr. Foley in mind when he 
says that ‘‘ if Divver had been on hand, 


the boy probably could have been 


saved’’’ Of the boy's guilt there is no 
question; Mr 
that. 
guilty man from the 
Why should * Denny’? Buck 
ley’s mother, and other mothers in like 


Foley does not dispute 


How, then, could Divver save a 
penalty of his 


crime? 


attliction, expect Divver to save thei 
sons? Undoubtedly because he has, as 
a power in Tammany Hall and as a 
police justice, ‘‘saved”’ them many times 
of other 
What Mr. Foley has in 
mind is the Tammany ‘* pull,”’ and he 


echoes the sentiment of the Second Dis 


heretofore from the penalties 
indiscretions 


trict when he blames Divver for not 
staying at home and using the “ pull 


to keep the boys out of the penitentiary 





The fuller explanation of the attitude 


of the secretaries of war and 71 th: 








The 


navy in regard to football at West Point 


Nation. 


and Annapolis shows how out of sym 
pathy they are with modern education 
al methods. They are actually cor 


at learning that football 


contests mean 


distraction from studies which 1 
mean failure to the cadet With a pe 
nuriousness Which is enough to bring a 
blush to the cheek of the live college 
president, they object to football “trips 


on the ground that they are “expensive 


Worst of all, they have had th in 


heard-of curtosity to ask the post-su 
geon at West Point to compile a tal 
giving alist of football casualties, wtl 
amount of  thime ost nh conmsequen 
From this table it appears that the 
percentage ot iectidents pet rhiaat 
Was twenty Ulines as frequent in rt 
ball as in riding or gymnastics that 
the number of days lost from footba 


accidents per man twenty six times 
as much as compared with riding, at 

over fifty times as much as from gyt 

nastics and that thet 
times as Inany men continuousiv off duty 
from football accidents as from ridin 
accidents, and twenty five times as many 
as from gymnastics With 


lack of ability to explain away these 


timures which th president of any 
fresh-water college could dispose of by 
a single triumphant reference to the 


growth of his classes since football was 


added to the curriculum, the secretaries 
weakly conclude that “ more harm thar 
good comes from football, with its pre 
sent violent tendencies ind issuer 
ders to contine the came hereafter 
“the grounds of the respective a 
mies 

Judge Forbes of the Supreme rt 


sitting at Ithaca, has made an extraor 


dinary charge to the grand jurv in the 


freshmen dinner Cast it Cornell He 
began by praising * institutionsof kk 
ing on account of the et! nent ee 
they had produced ned warne t} 
jurors against false notions with regard 
to certain habits or cust: s whit have 
arisen in colleges Thevt ist! { 
demn them for their innocent a ise 
tents, nor conde ! the “ 
accident occurs no censure the 
severely and bevond all reason for faults 
in which they may indulge In taking 
up this chlorine case, too, thev must 
protect the college,” becaus (stands 
as high as anv in the land They ist 
not make t ig htiess Ver nx is 
ittempts to crush th stituti r ae 
1 Bi Ister -u ‘ k t t = act 
it is \ I o “ ture pre 
per t He t Ww t warn 
tt S S i wainst 
finding t t t rde} 
igainst anv N mse Ye ¢ the 
leath of t k \gainst t iston 
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except that it was “ thoughtless or 
unintentional 
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pol et tone it t N 
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existence If it wer against t t \ 
Ww tld | ve t Sse 1 | Votuid 
aes 1} nhet wh lid say What 
the result of a dissolution would be. Lord 
R sebery yt ses other measures, suct 
is Wels] ind Seot i disestablishment 
id the abolition of prurat voting the 
equa ition of rates in London, and 
above all, some changes in the consti 


tution of the House of Lords which will 


ike it am 
With these 


nabie to pubite Opinion 


measures pending, it may 
safely be said that Old’’ England is 
on her last legs, and we may be sur 


that there will be some desperate fig ! 


ing before she disappears 
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THE SENATE AMENDMENTS. 

THE amendments to the Wilson tariff 
bill reported by the Senate finance com- 
mittee will be disappointing to most ta- 
riff-reformers, who must, however, bear 
in mind that the first and most necessary 
thing is to prepare a bill that can be 
passed. The McKinley tariff organs, and 
especially the protectionist trade jour- 
nals, such as the American Manufacturer 
of Pittsburgh, have been predicting with 
great confidence that the bill would not 
pass at all. In fact, the efforts of the pro- 
tected classes generally have been direct- 
ed towards the defeat of the bill and not 
to its amendment. Only here and there 
has an advocate of amendment been found 
among them. One such, the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, has pointed out from the 
beginning that the bill was almost cer- 
tain to pass, and hence that it was the 
part of wisdom for the manufacturers to 
labor for its improvement instead of in- 
curring the ill-will of its supporters by 
opposing everything in it. 

The bill, as reported, makes a great 
many small concessions to particular 
trades, which the masses of the people 
will take little interest in because they 
will not understand them. The princi- 
pal amendments are the placing of a 
duty of one cent per pound on raw 
sugar, and an additional duty of four- 
tenths of a cent on refined, and the re- 
storation of coal and iron ore to the 
dutiable list at 40 cents per ton each 
—the existing duty being 75 cents. 
The duty on sugar has two aspects. 
Until the passage of the McKinley bill 
it had been the largest source of revenue 
to the Government, some sixty millions 
being derived from it at two cents per 
pound with a corresponding duty on 
molasses. Now the Government is in 
need of revenue, and has been obliged, 
within thirty days, to sell bonds to 
pay its current expenses. That con- 
dition cannot continue. Revenue must 
be had from some quarter, and in large 
amounts too. The deficit for the pre- 
sent fiscal yearis likely to be $75,000,000, 
if not more. The income tax, if it 
passes, at 2 per cent. upon incomes 
above $4,000, will not come anywhere 
near filling this gap. The proposed in- 
crease in the tax on distilled spirits 
will not more than make good the 
decrease in import duties. Therefore, 
an additional revenue of something like 
$30,000,000 must be found for a few 
years, until the swollen pension list be- 
gins to subside. 

This is one view of the duty on sugar. 
The other is that the supporters of the 
Wilson bill, with theirnarrow majority in 
the Senate, cannot afford to throw away 
any votes. It is very probable that the 
Louisiana Senators made the sugar duty a 
condition of their support, sine qua non. 
If this is true, then the committee was 
justified in adopting the amendment. 
The bounty on sugar paid under the Mc. 
Kinley bill will now disappear. This 








amounts to over $10,000,000. Consequent- 
ly the total change in the Government’s 
balance-sheet under the sugar schedule 
will be $40,000,000. It should be remark- 
ed here that the balancing of the budget 
is really the most important concern of 
the whole bill. The prosperity of the 
country depends more upon the equili- 
brium of the national Treasury than upon 
any other single matter within the scope 
of the Government’s powers. 

The retention of the duty on iron ore 
seems to us to be a serious matter and a 
thing to be resisted by the House—not to 
be resisted at all hazards, but to be 
fought over in earnest. Leaving out of 
view the matter of principle involved, 
upon which there is much to be said from 
the standpoint of raw materials, the 
prosperity of the iron industry on the 
Atlantic seaboard is involved. The Bes- 
semer ores of the island of Cuba are al- 
ready owned to a large extent by Ameri- 
cans. Therefore any profits derived 
from the importation of them will inure 
to our own citizens. These ores are 
needed to mix with ores of our dwn pro- 
duction in the manufacture of steel. 
The great works at Sparrow Point, 
Maryland, which have been so long 
closed, would soon be reopened if these 
ores could be obtained free of duty. 
What is true of the Sparrow Point works 
is true in somewhat less degree of all the 
iron and’ steel industries east of the Al- 
legheny Mountains. The duty on coal 
is of much less consequence, as it affects 
only a corner of New England, which 
seems to be too much wedded to McKin- 
leyism to make any fight for its own 
rights in this particular. 

It is gratifying to observe that free 
wool remains in the bill. We have al- 
ways held the opinion that the doctrine 
of protection would receive its death- 
wound whenever wool should be made 
free. That infantile doctrine may linger 
for some time afterwards, but it will 
never recover. That this is the belief of 
the high-tariff people we have lvad fre- 
quent occasion to show by quotations 
from their organs. Nothing else than 
this conviction would ever have recon- 
ciled them to the wool tariff of 1867. 
Hence if any group of tariff-reformers are 
disposed to make wry faces over the Se- 
nate amendments, let them bear in mind 
that if the bill should pass to-morrow in 
exactly the shape thatit now stands, they 
would have gained free wool at all events 
and would have planted a seed that is 
pretty sure to come to maturity. Let 
us see now what is the meaning 
of the threat of the wool-growers that 
without protection for wool there shall 
be no protection for anything. Let us 
see if they will be as active in throwing 
off duties hereafter as they have been in 
putting them on heretofore. 

The tariff-reformers can take courage 
also from the fact that this is the first 
tariff bill since the war that has been 
passed avowedly for other purposes than 





protection. This is a fact of great signi- 
ficance. It is this example, far more 
than any specific reduction of duties, 
that makes the bill exasperating to the 
protected classes. Their opponents may 
be correspondingly cheered. 





GOVERNMENT BY SEE-SAW. 

THE Republican organ draws the atten- 
tion of ‘‘ the considerable number of re- 
spectable gentlemen who got tired of 
voting the Republican ticket a few years 
ago,’ to the bad uses to which 
the Democrats have put the power 
which these ‘‘ respectable gentlemen’”’ 
helped to bestow on them. It would be 
useless to defend the Democrats. The 
country has been wofully disappointed 
in them. Their government of this 
State, for instance, has been little better 
than the orgy of a lot of criminals; and 
though their record in other States has 
not been quite so bad, it has been 
very bad. But their achievements at 
Washington have not been without 
merit. They have,in one way or an- 
other, stopped the silver purchases, with 
much groaning and moaning, it is true, 
and with plenty of blundering, but very 
much in the way in which all our legis- 
lation at Washington is now done, much 
in the way in which, for example, we 
got back to specie payments in 1878. 
The party has, too, repealed the wholly 
useless and probably unconstitutional 
federal-election law, to which we owed 
Davenport in this city. It is now engaged 
on and will probably pass a moderate 
tariff, by which we mean neither a pro- 
tectionist nor a free-trade tariff, but a 
tariff which will probably stand for some 
time unaltered and without exciting any 
furious opposition. This makes, as par- 
ties now go, by no means a bad record 
for the first year. How long is it since the 
Republican party gave us any such rea- 
sons to be thankful? All the Democratic 
legislation hitherto has, if we except the 
income tax, been moderate—that is, has 
not been offensive to the moderate men 
who turn the scale at elections. 

That this will continue if it remains 
in power we donot assert. The income 
tax isa bad sign. In these times, when 
the questions before the country are 
mainly economical questions, want of 
moderation is the rock on which both 
parties split. During the days of the 
anti-slavery agitation, when the evil 
the Republicans were attacking was 
far away and the interest of the North 
in it was largely moral, almost any vio- 
lence was excusable and excused. But 
when a party is legislating about busi- 
ness, men will not tolerate extreme mea- 
sures which upset their calculations and 
compel them to change their business 
habits, or make serious inroads on their 
income. This is a lesson which both De- 
mocrats and Republicans find it hard to 
learn. The probabilities are that the tariff 
of 1883, high as it was, might have stood 
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for long years, and would be standing 


to-day, if the Republicans could have | 


been content to let it alone. A wall of 


use and wont soon grows up about any | 
moderate tariff, on which its defenders 


might safely rely for its preservation 
fora long period. But the Republicans 
could not let it alone. They tinkered it 
every year, until they finally produced 
the McKinley bill, which was protection 
run mad, and passed it by methods such 
as had never been seen in a parliament 
ary body before. This was the 
which worked their ruin. 


excess 


Excess, in 


fact, is what drives every party out of | 


office. 


of the small body who, in most parts of 
the country, decide the elections. 

If this State should be turned over 
again to the Republicans next fall, it 
will certainly not indicate any forgetful 
ness, on the part of those who do the 


turning over, of the record of the Re 


publican party as an agent of bad 
government here. It is now a good 
while since 1885, but no_ intelligent 


political observer is oblivious of the 
fact that Hill was in that year start 
ed on his shameful career by the re 
fusal of the Republicans to support 
their own ticket and elect Davenport. 
Nor has there since then been a single 
scheme against the peace and dignity of 
the State or city set on foot at Albany 
in which the Republicans have not had 
some share. The party does not keep a 
boss like Platt for mere ornament. He is 
kept for use. The present session of the 
Legislature is not yet over, and it may 
turn out better than is expected, but it 
looks now as if the eagerness of the dis 
gusted and discontented for a change of 
parties would be considerably abated by 
next June. 

The number of people on whom party 
ties sit lightly is increasing every year, 
and is making all elections more and 
more uncertain. Large numbers of De 
mocrats voted the Republican ticket 
last fall who never voted it before, and 
large numbers of Republicans voted the 
Democratic ticket in 1892 never 
voted it before. When a man does this 
even once, he never gets over it. He is 
never a good party man again. When 
economic questions are the questions of 
the day, this tendency is sure to increase 


who 


It does not trouble the rank and | 
file, but it touches the susceptibilities | 





No man can make a religion of taxation | 


or currency, as men did of the anti 
slavery cause or the defence of the Union. 
The younger generation which is fast 
coming on the stage is amused by the 
fidelity to their party of the old ‘** life 
long’ Democrats and Republicans. They 
are learning the new and rational method 
of getting good government by what we 
may Call ‘‘ see-saw '’—that is, by turning 
out of office each party in turn when it 
begins to push its doctrines to extremes. 
It is astonishing, when one comes to 


think of it, how small a portion of the | 


community is composed of furious fel 
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lows who insist on ‘‘ the whole hog” 


like 
methods, but 


in everything. The mass of men 


Ty 
rridelalie 


courses and quiet 
it is almost impossible to get this into 
the heads of politicians and clarion edi 
tors Things accordingly go _ pretty 
smoothly with every party as long as it 
attempts nothing heroic, and does not 
try to put the noses of the other fellows 
to the grindstone. The people, for in 
stance, can stand a fair amount of cor 
ruption in office, but when you try to 
put acriminal on the bench of a court of 
They 

but 
wall round 


the country, and tell the laborer that the 


last resort, they rise up in wrath 


can stand moderate protection, 


when you begin to build a 
more he pays for his clothes, the better 
off he is, you array the common sense of 
mankind against you, and before that 
roes down 


everything 


PROTECTION AND SOCIALISM 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has 
been oc upied for some time with rais 
This is 


partly owing to the loud outcries of the 


ing the duty on foreign wheat. 


farmers, Who, like the farmers of all the 


world,are complaining bitterly of foreign 


competition, and partly to the desire 
to maintain the valuation on which 
the land tax is assessed. This valuation 
began in 1821, and has remained pretty 


the 


agricultural 


much same 


but if the 


cont! 


ever § ince: 
present depression 
nues, there will naturally be a demand 
which would be a task that 
any government might well shrink from 

The 


been remarkable as one of those discus 


for revision, 


i 
debat 


e on theincrease of duty has 


sions on general principles in) which 


Frenchmen delight, and in which they 
The battle of 
and protection has been fought over with 


shine great free trade 
a finish and an eloquence and a wealth 
of epigrams and illustrations which one 
hears parliament but 
that of France. But it chief 


interest to the appearance in the arena 


nowadays in no 
oWes Its 
ialist deputy, M who far 


of a soc Jaur’s, 


surpasses any orator of that school who 
undertaken to 


held the 


has as yet preach its 


gospel. He Chamber spell 


bound for several hours by a 


Spec 
of extraordinary eloquence and ability, 


and -of absolute freedom from the vio 


lences and vulgarities of the ordinary 





socialist harangut He moved as an 

amendment to the bill increasing the 
duties on grain the following bill 

» \ i state waone Nas 0 
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bas grat i i xed 

He supported this amendment in an 

address wil the Temps said was 





‘worthy of the most illustrious orators 
The interest of it, how- 
the fact that, while 
protection free 
trade as ‘‘ provisional and relative phe- 


ever, lay largely in 


and 





sent the: 






nomena, lke society itself his argu 
ments were strictly protectionist only hie 
Was hiore consistent and log al than any 


protectionist ventures to be To use the 
saw the 
one bet 


the Government is to concern 


slang of the game of I oker, ‘‘ he 
protectionists ind went then 
ter.”’ If 
itself at all with the prices of commodi 
ties, and especially with that of a com- 
modity so important as grain and flout 
the true plan, and the 


OniV Sure one, is 
, 


to fix the price itself directly, without 


the use of an instrument so clumsy and 


uncertain as the custom house In this 
wav two great evils would be got rid of 
speculation and intermediate profits 


The middleman, who raises the price of 
everything he handles, wou 
spea k, be left out 


speculator, who buys up the grainof the 


n the cold und the 


country and stores it for a rise or 

it for a fall, would tind his occupation 

gone The Government, being the only 

Importer, w uld see that enough gratin 
¢ 


to prevent ascarcity, and yet not enough 


to injure the native farmer, was always 


imported 


The effect of this speech was very 
great Itexploded like a bomb among 
the protectionists, for the arguments of 


M. Jaures were 


therm « soctalis wit ease and grace 

To M. Meline their great eader! he 
presented protectionis as amMirror, and 
sald Look at yoursel lon't You see 
you are a sociahst This, said he, was 


avour. All 
ialists inthe earlier 


also the epinion of the great 


lists 


pre tec 


On ate so 


t 
stage. They undertake, like the socialists, 
to tix prices and regulate and 
ux ht 


what protits it ought to have, and 
I P 


industry, 
decide which industry « to thrive 
and 
how much wages it ought to pay to 


its workmen, but they do it clumsily, 


and with enormous disturbance to the 
body socia For what can be more 
awkward and even barbarous, as a 
fixer of prices and improver of the 
condition of the poor, than a cus- 
tom-house with its scales, and sche 


1d percentages, and valuations, 


and classifications, and watchers, and 
weighers, and bonded warehouses, and 
frauds, and concealments, and smug 
gler - If Government be « ompetent at 
all to fix prices, it ought to fix them 


directly, and, if necessary, it ought to 


produce or buy the goods needed by the 
peopl 

There is for protectionists no getting 
away from this position. They, more than 
any writers, thinkers, or preachers, have 
the the 
world for socialism. They dare not pre 


prepared working classes of 


audi 
themselves to 


selves to any socialist 


ence without exposing 
being bowled over by the least intelligent 
disciple in the room. Once admit the 
right or duty of a government to levy 
taxes for other purposes than revenue, 
and you clear the coast for Karl Marx 
and Juarés and Bebel and Bellamy and 
the of social dreamers 


whole crowd 
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They need no books 
Carey and Greeley 
McKinley Reed and Lodge 
do not furnish them. These thinkers 
have really left nothing for the social- 
ists to settle but the question of means. 
The socialists prefer simpler methods 
and a larger application of the protec- 
tionist principle. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the socialists have far 
stronger faith in human nature than 
the protectionists possess. The _ pro- 
tectionists openly acknowledge that 
‘the State’’ is composed of men who 
like money and are capable of being 
corrupted in a good cause. To the social- 
ists, on the other hand, ‘‘ the State’”’ is 
a collection of absolutely pure philoso- 
phers, who devote their lives to the pro- 
motion of human happiness, and know 
what is good for every one, and would 
scorn to make a cent out of State pro- 
ducts or industry. 


and firebrands. 
or papers which 


and and 


STUDY OF STA- 


TISTICS. 


A PRACTICAL VITAL 
VITAL statistics are the mathematics of 
aggregate life. The differentials and 
the integrals of the calculus of being are 
soil, food, shelter, ventilation, occupa- 
tion, race, and the various other factors 
wherein one community differs from 
another. the most interest- 
ing of because it is at once 
the most stable and the least under- 
stood, is that of race. In the Southern 
States this carries the question into the 
higher regions of political economy be- 
cause of the numerical importance of 
the negro and his physiological allies. 
The health of the colored man affects 
his working power and hence his pro- 
ductiveness. His sickness involves an 
indirect money loss by enforced idle- 
ness, a direct waste by the absorption 
of energy and of material in Car- 
ing for him, and a permanent dimi- 
nution of productive power by his pre- 
mature decay or death. A famous ope- 
rative surgeon used to maintain that 
English flesh differed from French flesh. 
In the civil war, negro soldiers recover- 
ed from wounds more rapidly than 
whites, but succumbed to most diseases 
sooner, and the moral and physical quali 
ties that led to those results must still, 
in part at least, be efficient. Sickness 
and death among the whites, of course, 
lead to similar economic waste. 

A special report by the Census Office 
on the comparative vital statistics of 
Baltimore and the District of Columbia, 
for the six years ending with 1890, is 
interesting for the incidental light it 
race influences as well as on 
to other elements 


One of 


these, 


throws on 


the direct exposure 


of life and death. The regions chosen for 
this investigation resemble each other in 
climate, in water supply, in topographi- 
cal features, and in the number and race 
distribution of the inhabitants, and are 
unlike in that 


one is sewered and the 
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other is not, and partly in the occupa- 
tions of the people. For this examina- 
tion they were districted to correspond 
with peculiarities of altitude, location, 
and character or density of population, 
independently of municipal subdivisions, 
and they were studied as such districts 
and not as wards or voting-precincts. 
The population, both in the aggregate 
and in these sectional parts, was group- 
ed into classes of age, according to the 
teaching of experience, which shows 
that death attacks the extremities of 
the column much more successfully than 
its centre. Thus, the aggregate colored 
death-rate was nearly twice that of the 
white in Baltimore, and more than one- 
third in excess of that in Washington. 
But if one should compare the white 
death-rate per thousand under five years 
at, say, 80 with that of the colored be- 
tween 15 and 45 years at 15, or the 
death-rate of the colored under 5 years 
at 160 with the mature whites at 10 per 
thousand, there could be no just deduc- 
tion. First the relative numbers of 
those living at the different ages must 
be determined, and then the proportion 
of deaths within these various groups 
are to be considered. These comparisons 
show that the excess of colored mortality 
is due to the enormous death-rate of chil- 
dren. Thus, in Baltimore it was 197.62 
colored to 88.22 white ; and, although 
the aggregate was lowe-:, the proportion 
was about the Washington. 
During the census year the dispropor- 
tion was even greater in other Southern 
cities, being in Richmond 222.6 to 
in Mobile 190.6 to 73.75, and in Charles- 
ton 227.8 to 92.3. But it does not seem 
that this is a necessary fatality, for 
it varies greatly in different districts 
of the under discussion, as 
from 466.7 in one to 1489 in another, 
and again from 642.9 to 70.2, while the 
white mortality of similar age-groups in 
the same localities ranges from 162.65 to 
73 and from 125 to 65.7. Neither is it 
necessarily a peculiarity of race, because 





same in 


79.3, 


cities 


in the census year Atlanta lost 163.5, 
New Orleans 118.2, 
such colored children as against those 
cited from other Southern cities. 

The cause of such fluctuations for 
both white and black must depend upon 
local conditions which hygienists class 
as preventable. As the altitude in- 
creases, the death-rate diminishes for 
both colors; and low-lying districts 
mean, generally speaking, dampness, 
malaria, and other consequences of de- 
fective drainage. As is reasonable where 
the greatest population to the acre is less 
than 70 in one town and 172 in the other, 
density has no appreciable influence. 
The overcrowding of great cities is 
quite different. Somewhat curiously, the 
moral character of the people may be 
determined in the rough by the range of 
mortality—another illustration of the 
wages of sin. But whether it is that 
the vicious make the districts lethal by 
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their vice, or, being improvident and 
undeveloped, they drift into the worst 
quarters from inability to do better, or 
whether from choice they find congenial 
haunts in the ill-kept purlieus, is not ex 
plained. There is no doubt that it is 
only by close investigation of compara- 
tively small areas that the real health of 
any community can be analyzed. 

The special causes of excessive sick- 
ness and of death are always localized; 
and by those properly equipped not only 
san the lines that enclose these areas, 
whether houses or wards, be defined, 
but the efficient causes of their un 
healthfulness be determined. It is here 
that knowledge is power. Every inhabit- 
ed district has these variations, and while 
a city as a whole may be healthy, there 
will be,in all but ideal communities, 


regions far below the average. An in 
telligent investigator, supplied with 


knowledge of what is below the surface 
and what is going on within the houses, 
who should dissect New York, would de 
velop many a cause not now suspected 
for the ill-health that mars sub-districts 
of the town and finds expression only in 
the statistics at large. An honest topo 
graphical map of what is ten feet under 
ground in the heart of the city would 
show undrained sub-basements, springs 
and blind water courses beneath Belgian 
blocks and sandstone foundations, ques- 
tionable sewers, leaking pipes, ground 
‘“made’’ by garbage and other filth; and 
then why Nature exacts a tithe even 
from the innocent violators of sanitary 
laws would be better understood. What 
is out of sight nourishes the deadly fruit 
that is plucked in public. 

The value of such a report as we have 
just discussed, due in this instance to 
the acute intelligence of Dr. Billings, 
lies in directing the attention of those 
interested to the very spots where re 
medy and prevention must be applied. 
The authorities of those cities have no 
excuse for not lifting out of the slough 
at least some of their unfortunates. 
They are not aliens, or even neighbors, 
whom they may or may not be expected 
to succor: they are their own sons and 
daughters. Still more profitable would 
it be if the records of sickness as well as 
of death could be made thus plain. But 
sickness is so variable in quality that 
it is difticult to define it except in the 
grosser forms of severe acute disease. 
It is, however, worth proclaiming that 
consumption, whose preventable nature 
is now attracting so much attention, 
caused very nearly one-seventh of all the 
deaths in the two cities, and more than 
one-fourth of all those of persons over 
fifteen years of age. It is also significant 
that there were to the thousand fewer in- 
fants less than one year old in 1890 than 
in 1880. This is true of each city and of 
each race. Whether that was due to an 
increased death-rate or to a diminished 
birth-rate, is yet undetermined; but it is 
worthy of consideration. A diminished 
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birth-rate is not an unmixed evil if it 
is accompanied by increased vitality. It 
is the that are 


vigorous, not those that are born, who 


children survive and 
give prosperity to the community 
With consumption abolished, with ty 
phoid fever as rare as typhus, and with 
wise police measures to regulate vices 
that we may hope religion and morals 
will finally overcome, the physical mil 
But that 
form of the kingdomof heaven will arise 


lennium may be looked for 


only as the streets of the New Jerusalem 
are kept clean by every one sweeping in 
front of his own door—by the local evils 


being swept away one by one. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 


LONDON, March 3, 


INH 


Rumors concerning Mr. Gladstone’s re 
tirement have, during the past three weeks, 
pervaded the political atmosphere. They were 
at one period fully disposed of in the minds of 
most men by 
from Biarritz. 
guise than ever in the evening papers of Tues 
day. 
ly supposed to be fully in Mr. Gladstone's con- 
tidence, wrote as follows : 
for stating, as we state elsewhere, that there is 
no truth in any of the current rumors on the 
subject of the prime minister’s resignation.” 
The day before yesterday, Thursday, the House 
of Commons inet to consider further changes 
made by the Lords in the parish-councils bill. 
The chamber was crowded as in anticipation 


‘authorized ” communications 


They supervened in stronger 
Next morning the Daily News, general 


“We have authority 


of some important pronouncement. The stran 
and the ladies’ galleries (so 
far as could be seen through the grille 
full. In all the four years in which I have 
listened to Mr. Gladstone, I never heard bim 
speak with greater clearness, force, and verve 


gers’, the peers’, 


were 


He was on his feet for half an hour, he did not 
use a Single note, and did not even claim thie 


assistance of a glass of water. The protest 


with which he opened, against sending the 
parish-councils bill backwards and forwards 
between the two houses, was received with an 
outburst of cheering from Liberal and hom: 

rule benches. 
enthusiasm 
was realized that the cabinet meant to end this 
process for the present, not by abandoning the 
bill and appealing to the 
cepting under protest the 
amendments of the Lords, and thereby saving 
a substantial measure from the 
session of unexampled duration and unex- 
ampled labor—leaving to a near future the r 
versal of a state of things which, *‘in our jud 
ment, cannot continue.” 

It would be impossible to describe the effect 
of this speech—felt to be nothing short of a de- 
claration of war 
There not, 


hearer, one word necessarily implying any m 


As he proceeded, the growing 


was, however, checked, when it 


country, but by ac 
final attenuated 


wreck of a 


against the upper h 
liy ry 


however, to the ordinary 


OUS¢E 


was 


dification of the subsisting relations between 
the speaker, the House, and the country. We 
took the words, ‘‘ For me, my duty terminates 
with calling the attention of the House,” etc., 
as referring to the question immediately under 
Yet what was our surprise, on troop- 
ing out to the lobby, to hear upon all sides, 
from the best informed, the assurance that we 
had heard from the great octogenarian his 
last utterance as prime minister. Whatever 
doubt there might have been upon our minds 
that 


review. 


evening, was finally set at rest ves- 
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cient to nerve Great Britain s 
flict. The Lords, in their persona 
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their behalf. He has correctly diagnosed the 
causes of Irish unrest. He is the first British 
statesman whose portrait is to be found in 
Irish cottages beside the portraits of Irish 
patriots and heroes. The same depth of loving 
admiration cannot be expected as that which 
is extended to those whose whole course has 
been one of devotion to Ireland, which would 
have been extended to him if years had per- 
mitted him to add accomplishment toendeavor. 
D. B. 


THE ITALIAN POSITION. 
Rome, February 28, 1894. 

THE position of Italy financially and politi- 
cally is finally seen to be what, among others, 
{ have predicted for some years it would be 
soon—on the verge of bankruptcy, and, with 
bankruptcy, revolution. The abuses of all 
kinds are incredible, and the utter indifference 
of the wealthy classes in general to the misery 
of the lower such that it is amazing to me that 
the latter should be the amiable and peaceable 
people they are, respectful to their social supe- 
riors (often their moral inferiors), always cour- 
teous, and, on the whole, law-abiding and sub- 
missive to the injustice of the social system to 
an astonishing degree. The Italians have their 
defects, like other nations, and some of them 
grate harshly on our Western prejudices; but 
they have some precious virtues which those 
who live long among them find out. What we 
do not all learn is, that the higher classes rare- 
ly lead in the civic virtues. The selfish greed 
with which the wealthy crowd the lower classes 
into the deeper destitution, is something appall- 
ing. The manner in which they shunt off tax- 
ation so as to throw it on those who have no- 
body below them to throw it on is revolting, as 
isthe cynicism with which they tell us that 
Italy can bear no more taxation, when they are 
evading the greater part of their own obliga- 
tions, and living in a luxury which is a con- 
stant demonstration of the falsity of their plea 
of national poverty. There is no room to won- 
der at the uprisings of Sicily and Carrara; 
rather should we wonder that there has not 
been a general social revolt against the in- 
equality with which the system imposes the 
burthens of government. 

Arrested on the long slide towards ruin 
more by the alarm of the social movement 
than the financial difficulties, the country has 
thrown itself into the hands of its strong man 
for safety, as the old Romans used to do when 
the danger was too great for the complicated 
mechanism of their state to deal with. It was 
curious to see how, when the danger was seen 
to be at the door, the universal voice called 
for Crispi, and how, when the immediate dan- 
ger had passed, the reactionaries began to at- 
tack him again as a would-be dictator and a 
violator of the Constitution. With eight pro- 
vinces of the kingdom in insurrection and the 
Government in a state of anarchy, the need of 
extraordinary energy and courage was recog- 
nized on every side, and those who hated 
Crispi most did not venture to raise a voice in 
opposition to the general demand for him to 
take the reins of government. To no man 
could the task of suppressing a revolt against 
injustice and misery on the part of his own 
beloved Sicilians have been harder than to 
Crispi, but, having taken the responsibility, 
he crushed the disorder as summarily as Na- 
poleon would have done, and we have a state 
of order all over the kingdom such as we have 
not known for three years; and now the timid 
souls, reassured, crawl out of their hiding- 
places and begin to abuse Crispi for having 








exceeded his legal powers! That the radicals 
and socialists should attack him for the use of 
military force against a movement illegal in 
form though provoked by gross wrongs, was 
to be expected, for the rose-water people gene- 
rally take things in that way; but that the 
frightened proprietors who, three months ago, 
were shouting for Crispi as the only man in 
Italy who had the courage and the moral au- 
thority to save the State, should now begin to 
conspire to throw him overboard and denounce 
him as a dictator, is almost comic. 

I suspect that [taly will have to be saved in 
spite of her better classes, and that Crispi, 
having taken the work in hand, will not stop 
at the outcry of the people who object to pay- 
ing taxes which their poorer compatriots hard- 
ly flinch under. He has a finance minister as 
courageous and as honest as himself to support 
him, and a ministry which, on the whole, is 
such as Italy has not seen since I knew her af- 
fairs; and it calls on the nation to submit to 
$20,000,000 more of taxation, and to consent to 
the abolition of all the sinecures and subven- 
tions to special interests which have eaten up 
the wealth of the State. The present Chamber,* 
which was elected by Giolitti, is disposed to be 
refractory to the demands of the Government, 
and may refuse to pass the laws for the new 
measures. This would involve a dissolution 
and new elections, with the disadvantage of 
uncertainty as to the result and a great loss of 
time; and as the financial position is critical, 
there must be no loss of time, so that the 
probability is that, if the Chamber refuses to 
pass the laws required to regulate the situa- 
tion, it will be dissolved, and they will be 
made by royal decree, subject to confirmation 
by the Parliament when reassembled. In this 
case the responsibility to be assumed is very 
great, as the taxes collected under the circum- 
stances would have to be refunded in case of 
the rejection of the laws, and the ministry 
might be impeached, though acquittal would 
be almost certain. There is probably no man 
in Italy except Crispi who has the courage to 
run these risks and is capable of doing it with 
a clear head and steady nerve. But, knowing 
the man and the emergency, I am of the 
opinion that he will risk it and get through it 
successfully. 

The alternative is full of danger. Few peo- 
ple here now question that if the Government of 
Giolitti had remained in power, the whole of 
southern Italy would now be in insurrection, 
and that the inertia of the more conservative 
elements would possibly have given way to the 
energy and preparation of the more radical, 
and the King would have been obliged finally 
to abdicate before the republican propaganda. 
Nor would the resignation of Crispi, disgusted 
and disappointed by the apathy and hostility 
of the Conservative element and the rancorous 
hostility of the Radicals, allied in the Cham- 
ber with the Conservatives, promise a better 
solution. In this case the natural successor 
would be Rudini, who has a party of sixty 
Deputies, and who would depend for his stabili- 
ty on the Radicals, who number forty-two. 
To keep a majority, he must conciliate all the 
driftwood of the Chamber and drop all the 
taxes which are obnoxious to their supporters, 
which would wreck the budget. Then the ma- 
jority would be so insecure that, to secure a 
majority, Rudini would be obliged to make 
new elections, in which the Radicals must have 
their full liberty and share of the advantages. 
The effect of this would be the return of a hun- 
dred and fifty Deputies of that persuasion, and 
to make the conduct of Government impossible 
except in the direction of a republic. I under- 





stand that the King is aware of the gravity of 
this position. If the majority of Italians were 
in favor of a republic, there would be no diffi- 
culty; we should go quietly over to it and have 
an end; but this is byno means thecase. Even 
good republicans in principle, like Crispi, for 
instance, see that the adoption of that form of 
government in the present state of preparation 
of the nation would be disastrous, and proba- 
bly fatal to the unity of Italy. Rudini is an 
amiable, courteous gentleman, with many and 
warm friends in the aristocratic world and 
among the remnant of the old Right, especially 
the professorial classes outside of practical 
politics; but he has no control in government, 
and is weak and undecided in any emergency, 
without power to foresee the probable conse- 
quences of his own acts. As head of the Gov- 
ernment he was a total failure, and in the af- 
fair of the New Orleans murders he was near 
getting into a war with the United States, 
having made the well-remembered demand for 
the immediate trial of the murderers, and in- 
tending to adopt imperious measures—proba- 
bly to send the I[talian fleet to New Orleans to 
enforce his demand if not at once complied 
with; and only withdrew the programme on 
the timely remonstrance of friends who knew 
that the Federal Government could not, if it 
would, comply with that demand. Beyond his 
very limited circle of admirers, no one in Italy 
believes in his capacity for government, and 
the confidence felt in Crispi’s ability to govern, 
even among his enemies, would give way toa 
general apprehension of disaster if he were to 
be succeeded by Rudini. Nobody but the Radi- 
cal agitators would profit by it. 

Under the circumstances, the maintenance 
of Crispi in power is almost indispensable to 
the security and solvency of the State, if that 
can be called solvency which has already been 
obliged to offer the creditors a composition by 
reducing the interest on the debt; but in this 
case security and solvency go together, and 
the ministry will remain in office only on con- 
dition of being allowed to assure both. If 
this should necessitate the assumption of ex- 
traordinary powers and the government for 
the next six months by royal decree, I am 
much mistaken in the character of Crispi if he 
hesitates to assume what is required to carry 
the country through the crisis. What he 
means to do, no one knows but his colleagues 
in the ministry, if even they. The position is, 
in my opinion, the most serious that Italy has 
ever been in since it was constituted. There 
is an amount of social injustice and sub-official 
oppression, especially the latter, in the com- 
munal governments that iu almost any other 
counti'y would have caused widespread revolt 
long ago; there is a cold-blooded indifference 
on the part of the upper classes to the well- 
being of the lower which is disheartening, and 
with these there has been a looseness and cor- 
ruptaess of administration which has deprived 
Government of all respect from the governed. 
To put an end to the trifling with affairs, the 
imminent bankruptcy looks us suddenly in the 
face—suddenly, for the last ministry, like that 
before it and others before that, had hidden 
the indebtedness of the State, and nobody 
knew where we stood. If this ministry should 
remain in power five years, I have no doubt 
that the reforms necessary to the public health 
will be effected; but if the Government is to 
relapse into the old dilettantism and see-saw- 
ing of factions, for the advantage of the poli- 
ticians, I can see nothing but anarchy and 
bankruptcy ahead. The disorders which have 
been suppressed in Sicily and Carrara are al- 
ways in the background, in expectation of a 
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weak government, and bankruptey and repu- | MR. HEWITT AND 


diation wait close behind; 
to allow of any more errors 
Ww. 


there is no margin 


J. STILLMAN. 


Correspondence. 


NO QUORUM. 


To THE Epritor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your article with the above caption, in 
your issue of March 1, is a peculiarly pertinent 
There seems to be an 
utter confusion in the minds of the people, 
largely produced by the mistaken suggestions 
of the press, as to what is and what is not fili- 
bustering; the same denunciations that, with 
some show of reason, are hurled against those 
who, by dilatory motions, obstruct a substan 
tial majority of a legislative body from doing 
what they are ready and wish to do, being 
used to characterize the forcing of the friends 


one just at this time. 


of a measure to secure a majority of such legis- 
lative body in its favor before it is permitted 
to The first is obstruction—qualitied 
revolution—ip exercising which one must de 


pass. 


pend upon the tolerance of the majority and 
The other is 
the means which has always been used in all 
legislative bodies—and in a large proportion of 


the indulgence of the country. 


our States is made universal, or common, by 
organic law—to secure conservatism in legisla- 
tion. 

There never was a time when a majority of 
the House of Representatives were in favor of 
There 
never was a vote when its friends were even 
near a majority; and had our men of the North- 
east supported those who simply insisted that 
its friends should demonstrate that they had a 
majority before they would be assisted to pass 
the measure, it would have been laid at rest 
week before last. 
nents of the bill had succeeded in defeating 
a special effort to rally its forces, and after 
they had succeeded in so neutralizing the effect 
of a caucus that the friends of the bill were 
able to muster even less votes than before it 
was held, the complaisance of a half-dozen or 
so of those really opposed to the bill (each of 
whom saw a chance, as he thought, to favor 
Mr. Bland without really helping him) gave 
him an exceptional large vote on the ballot, 
which otherwise would have been the last that 
the friends of the bill could muster. 


the passage of the seigniorage bill. 


As it was, after the oppo 


Thus en- 
couraged, and the opposition to the bill being 
finally worn away by the steady fire of criti- 
cism from their own friends which was poured 
in upon them from all directions, half of the 
New York members and 

theretofore stanch followed them, and the 
bill was passed—scoring, however, upon the 
final vote, but 168, and showing conclusively 
that if the press of the Northeast had under- 
stood the situation, and had encouraged instead 


gave way, others 


of discouraging those who were opposed to th: 
bill, it would have been killed and silver agi 
tation for this Congress effectually discou 
raged. 

Your editorial is the first comprehensive ut 
terance upon the subject I have seen. I only 
hope the outcome of the seigniorage bill in the 
House will justify you in so enforcing y 
suggestions as toattract 
I believe, 


ir 
general attention and, 
general support.—Sincerely, 

Xx 


Wasainetos, D.C, March 6, 1894. 
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To THE Eprror or THE NATION 


Sik: Tam sure I am not the only: 


me of Your 


readers who was pained on reading your 





graph applauding Mr. Hewitt’s speech at 


Southern Society’s banquet. It is ineredibl 
that fair-minded man could think 
Mr. Hewitt’s remarks anything but very much 
out of place, 


ly unjust 


to me any 
extremely intemperate, and gr 
If the 
correctly, he condemned the South for sendir 


newspapers reported him 
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rage Congressman from any other part of tl 
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Now, unless the average Congressmat 


very much inferior intellectually to 


tort 


see any justice 


affairs the Southern Senators and Represent 


tives seem to be quite as intelligent, quite as 
able, and quite as honest as the representatives 
Inferiot 
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vo 


men may 
are the men sent to represent the great Nort! 


all so brilliant, so clear, and so reliable that 


we can afford to criticise’ Surely the portion 


of the country which is furnishing the Gov 


ernment in its various branches at the | 


reset 


moment such men as Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Smith 
Mr. Daniel, Judge White, Mr. Rayner, M1 
Wilson, Mr. Crisp, Mr. MeMillin, Mr. M 


Oates—t 
cannot with anv justice b 
men to Wash 


Creary, Mr. Breckinridge, and Col 
choose at random 
upbraided for sending ignorant 
Mr 


for special abuse, is in all probability far, far 


ington. Even Bland, who is picked 


superior to the average Northern Congressn 


from an intellectual point of view, and his most 
unrelenting antagonists have never questi 
his integrity and bis honesty of purpose. 1B 


cause he is wrong on the silver question is 





reason why he should be spoken of disres 
ful : 


Was not always 
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ulhout 


noun 


ly and put down as 
right, and C: Was terri 
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unjust, and it is difficult to see how 5 Au 
think that he has rendered a great pubvic s 
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should have said what he did, and in a manner 
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ve do admit that certain lectures were closed 
to w L» : f the improper conduct of 
two women, a Russian and an American; but, ; 
if'w ay l ve the professor who made the j 
statement, tl earnest scholarly work and 
ligt 1 be f the women since that time 
have more made amends for the past 
The writer recalls one instance where a wo 
man, a student of philosophy, received from 


the students and professor a just recognition of 
I 


ver work—in fact, public acknowledgment. 
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in our opinion, no right to be classified as uni- 
versity students, nor can we believe that they 
have ever been regularly admitted to univer- 
sity work. Many women there have never 
been in attendance at the university, but we 
do believe that the few have been earnest, 
hard-working students. And we are confident 
that the number of these women is constantly 
increasing, and that the day is not far distant 
when we may speak of them as many in very 
truth. STUDENT. 


CaALiForsta, March 5, 1804, 


Notes. 


A Lire of the late Lucy Larcom is being 
prepared by the Rev. Dulaney Addison of Be- 
verly, Mass., who asks for the loan of letters in 
possession of her friends that may be helpful 
to him. 

The Master and Fellows of Balliol College, 
as the legal representatives of the late Prof. 
Jowett. have requested Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of the College, to be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the Biography 
of the late Master, with whom he had been in 
especially close intercourse for the last twenty 
years. Old friends and pupils of the Master 
who are able to communicate any letters or 
other matters of biographical interest, are in- 
vited to send particulars of them forthwith to 
Mr. Abbott, at Balliol College. 

Prof. George E. Woodberry will, in con- 
nection with Mr. Stedman, superintend a de- 
finitive edition of Poe’s Writings, to be is- 
sued in ten volumes by Stone & Kimball, Cam- 
bridge and Chicago, Other forthcoming works 
on the list of this firm are ‘The Quest of He- 
racles,’ poems by Hugh McCulloch, jr.; ‘ Lin- 
coln’s Grave,’ a poem by Maurice Thompson; 
‘Sonnets and Other Poems,’ by George Santa- 
yana; and ‘A Lover’s Diary,’ by Gilbert 
Parker. 

‘The Show at Washington’ is the title of a 
book on life at the national capital by two cor- 
respondents, L. A. Coolidge and J. B. Rey- 
nolds, announced by the Washington Publish- 
ing Co. 

Maemillan & Co. have in hand ** The Tem- 
ple Shakspere,” to be published at the rate of 
two volumes monthly, a play to a volume, in 
rubricated text (that of the Globe edition 
emended from the Cambridge), edited by Israel 
Gollancz, with notes and glossary, and adorned 
by Walter Crane. Each volume, of pocket 
size, will have a frontispiece in photogravure. 
For the use of teachers, an edition will be 
printed on writing-paper with broad margins 
for annotations. The price will be very low. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us the fourth (and 
last but one) group of one-volume plays in their 
companionable little **‘ Ariel Shakspere.” We 
have here again seven comedies, as in the first 
group, and all the pleasing appointments of 
thisedition. The same firm share with J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, the imprint of ‘ Fairy 
Tales from the Arabian Nights,’ edited and 
arranged, and ‘designed virginibus puer- 
isque,” by E. Dixon, who has followed Gal- 
land’s version in the main. Sinbad occupies 
the last quarter of this pretty volume, in 
which the designs by J. D. Batten are the most 
striking feature, and at their best are very 
good indeed. 

Wm. R. Jenkins is about to publish ‘The 
Foot of the Horse,’ by David Roberge. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press a ‘ Labora- 
tory Course in Physiological Psychology,’ by 





Dr. E. C. Sanford of Clark University. 








Tacitus’s ‘ Dialogus de Oratoribus’ has been 
edited for a text-book by Prof. C. E. Bennett 
of Cornell, and will be issued in April by Ginn 
& Co. 

‘The Annual Literary Index for 1893’ ap- 
pears in good season from the office of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, under the editorship of 
W.I. Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. The list of 
periodicals thus indexed continues to grow, 
and the following additions are worth nam- 
ing: Canadian Magazine (Toronto), Good 
Government (Washington), Harrard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, Illustrated 
(London), Natural Science (London), Popular 
Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.), and School 
Review (Hamilton, N. Y.). Oa the other hand, 
the number of books indexed in the second di- 
vision falls considerably below that of last 
year, which, however, was not strictly confin- 
ed to the publications of 1892. The full-face 
catch-title is a great improvement. The 
author-index, covering both  divisions—of 
periodicals and of books—is very nearly as full 
as last year ; the list of bibliographies of 1893 
is notably expanded, and death claims a few 
more victims in the necrology of writers. 

Signor Molmenti, the author of a valuable 
work on the domestic life, manners, and customs 
of the Venetians during the course of their en- 
tire history, has now put forth a biography, 
‘Carpaccio, son Temps et son (Euvre’ (Venice), 
which tells us very little about Carpaccio or 
his work. The only new document in his 
monograph concerns not Carpaccio, but the 
father of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Jaco- 
po, whom it proves to have been still active in 
1466. 

Dr. Max von Wolff, too, in his ‘ Lorenzo 
Valla: sein Leben und seine Werke’ (Leipzig), 
can hardly be said to have contributed much 
that is new concerning his subject; but he has 
given in short compass some excellent criti- 
cism, and, what is even better, copious and 
representative translations from Valla’s chief 
works. The full Latin text of the so-called 
‘*Donation of Constantine” is also convenient 
to have before one in the connection. The 
print is Roman and the author’s style unusual- 
ly clear for a German. 

Part v. of Mr. Quaritch’s ‘ Contributions to- 
wards a Dictionary of English Book-Collec- 
tors,’ though it presents a somewhat spindling 
appearance, and really embraces upwards of 
half-a-dozen collectors, has a large theme in 
the famous Hamilton collection whose dis- 
persal was the talk of 1883-84, and whose MSS. 
were bought by the Prussian Government for 
$350,000. Some of these were afterwards dis- 
posed of in England, and of one, ‘‘a magnifi- 
cent volume of the eighth century, written in 
gold uncials upon empurpled vellum, 
formerly a gift to Henry VIII., and bearing 
the proofs of his ownership,” Mr. Quaritch 
says: ‘‘ It isnow ina private library in Oswego, 
on the margin of Lake Ontario; in a compara- 
tive obscurity which does not alter the fact that 
Henry VIIL.’s Golden Gospels is the most pre- 
cious book in the whole New World.” The 
MS. of the ‘Divina Commedia’ of 1460, with 
Botticelli’s illustrations, in the same collection, 
and now one of the treasures of the Berlin Mu- 
seum, was valued at $25,000. A Scottish bind- 
ing executed for James V. is the frontispiece 
of the present brochure. 

Those who save a warm corner in their 
hearts for Greece and the Greeks will welcome 
the new venture called Atlantis, a weekly pa- 
per in the Greek language, published in New 
York. The first number is dated March 3, and 
reminds one pleasantly of the Athenian press, 
except that the paper and typography are 
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luxurious than the Athenians permit 
themselves every day. it is intended to be 
independent and non-partisan, and to supply 
the wants of the increasing Greek population 
in the country, besides appealing to Americans 
who have a fancy for the study of modern 
Greek and an interest in Hellenic progress and 
archeology. One can see here how the McKin- 
ley Tariff and the Wilson Bill and the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York figure in a lan- 
guage not very far that of 
Xenophon. The first issue shows a modesty 
and good sense which inspire confidence; and 
contains timely articles on such subjects as the 


more 


removed from 


present state of Greek finance, statistics of the 
currant trade, the commercial relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Hellas, notes on Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s excavations in Athens, and finally a page 
of interesting and decorous ‘‘ personals.” The 
price is ten Contsa number. Communications 
should be addressed to Atlantis, 2 and 4 Stone 
Street, New York city. 

B. Westermann & Co., No. 812 Broadway, 
will receive subscriptions for the new weekly 
edition of the Journal des Débats, literary 
and political, a newspaper and a critical re- 
view, in quarto form, stitched. The price is 
$3 for six months, and $5.75 a year. This ven- 
ture is sure to find American supporters. 

Attention was called in these columns last 
spring to a codex published by Prof. Carl 
Frey under the title of ‘Il Codice Magliabec- 
chiano,: written by sone Florentine who, just 
before Vasari, was gathering materials for a 
history of art. A comparison of this writer 
with Vasari can therefore be made to yield 
valuable information as to what was generally 
known on the subject in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century. This codex, edited by 
Fabriezy, and furnished with useful 
notes than Prof. Frey’s edition had, has been 
republished, in the last two numbers for 1893 
of the Archivio Storico (Florence: Vieusseux). 

The opening article of the fortieth volume of 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen is the first part of 
an interesting account of southwestern Africa 
by Count Pfeil. He sketches briefly the history 
of the migrations and wars of the Hottentots 
and Bastards, and their success in opening up 
the country bordering on the Orange River. 
An admirable map of this region accompanies 
the article. There is also a short description, 
with plans, of the present condition of the fa- 
mous Adelsberg grotto in southern Austria. 
Among the minor notices are an account of a 
terrible snow-storm and cold wave in the south 
of China in January, 1893, in which many lives 


more 


were lost, and extracts from Emin Pasha’s 
last diary. Announcement is made of the in- 
tention of the members of the “Freeland 


Union ” of Vienna to send out immediately a 
pioneer party of twenty-five persons, under the 
leadership of Dr. Jul. Wilhelm, to the site of 
the proposed socialistic colony, ** Freeland.” 
This is on the highlands surrounding Mt. Ke- 
nia, ineastern equatorial Africa, a region said to 
be, in a circular issued by the Union, ** remark- 
ably well adapted for colonization by Euro- 
peans: the climate is excellent, the temperature 
throughout the year being very much like that 
of springtime in Europe, and the land is extra- 
ordinarily fertile and rich in mineral products.” 
The colony is an attempt to solve the social 
problem on the lines laid down in Theodor 
Hertzka’s book, ‘ Freeland: A Social Anticipa- 
tion,’ and in the sequel, ‘ A Visit to Freeland.’ 
The purpose is the establishment of a *‘ com- 
munity on the basis of perfect economic 
freedom aud justice—a community which shall 
preserve the independence of its members and 
shall secure to every worker the full and undi- 
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minished enjoyment of that which he pro 
duces.” The circular adds that “Great Bri 
tain, within whose sphere of influence the dis- 
trict lies, has promised her protection, as well 
as complete freedom in the matter of internal 
economic arrangements 

The famous mosque of Damascus was early 
destroyed by fire last October, but the Turkish 
Government, regarding it in the light of a na 
tional calamity, and fearful of the effects upon 
its subjects, have successfully concealed the 
fact till recently, Froma letter in the London 
Times it appears that while the library, con 
taining many priceless manuscripts, was saved, 
the greatest literary treasure of the Moham 
medan world was destroyed. This was the 
only remaining one of the four copies of the 
Koran made by order of the Caliph Othman in 
the year A. H. 30 (A. D. 650-1). All other co 
pies were collected and burned at that time 
and these four were deposited in Medina, and 
the three metropolitan cities Kufa, Bussorah, 
and Damascus. These constituted the binding 
authority for the text, and the later manu 
scripts have been derived from them. The 
Damascus copy, of Whose genuineness there is 
said to have been no doubt, was not kept with 
the library but in a separate place in the 
mosque, and was unfortunately forgotten until 
it was too late to rescue it. The minarets and 
the tomb of Saladin are uninjured, and some 
of the walls of the main building are stand- 
ing. Among them is one which formed a part 
of the cathedral of St. John the Baptist which 
Omar found on this spot at the time of his con- 
quest in A. D. 635, and on which is the remarka 
ble Greek inscription still legible, ‘‘ Thy king 
dom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and 
Thy dominion is from generation to genera 
tion.” 

An interesting report is made by Mi 
B. Tyrrell of his adventurous journey through 
the Barren Lands of Canada. Accompanied 
by his brother and six Indians, he started 
from Lake Athabasca in the latter part of last 
spring, and, goingin a northeast direction, fol 


J 


sep 


lowed a river into what must have been Lake 
Doobaunt. ‘Although in midsummer, 
seven feet thick covered it, except close to shore 
where in a narrow channel for 100 miles we 
paddled our way around, in full view of the 
hillsides, which were still covered with snow 
Chesterfield Inlet was reached on September 
1, and the shore of Hudson’s Bay ten days 
later. The distance traversed was about S50 
miles through a country, so far as records go, 
absolutely untrodden before by foot of man 
Mr. Tyrrell describes it as 
tract of land, speckled over with swamps and 
occasionally rocky hills. In the whole 
Lands there is not wood enough t 


‘a rugged, rolling 


Barren 
make a 
boot-peg of.” Trout and whitefish abound in 
the lakes, but there were no birds or wild 
fowl, save one or two solitary white partridges 
The only animals mentioned are white wolves 
and reindeer, which swarm as the butfalo did 
formerly on the Western prairies. ‘‘ Once we 
saw a herd that fairly hid the earth fora whole 
three miles, and at the smallest possible calcula 

tion there could not have been less than several 
hundred thousand feeding there on the dam, 
grass.” After a perilous voyage along th 

western shore of the bay, the party arrived at 
Churchill Factory in October, and Selkirk 
eventually on December 30, having travelled 
3,200 miles—the greater part, 2,200, in canoes 
650 on snow-shoes, and 350 by dog-sled. By 
the survey of this western shore, Mr. Tyrrell’s 
party being the first to go by canve along its 
entire length, the outline, as it at present a} 

pears on the maps, will be completely changed 
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St. Deiniol’s Theological and General Libra- 
ry is the name given by Mr. Gladstone to his 
It consists of more 
than ‘4,000 volumes, many of which are mark 
ed and annotated by him, and is placed in an 
iron building especially erected for it Ac- 


ding to a circular recently issued by him, it 


new library at Hawarden 


is now ready for the use ‘of students, lay and 
clerical, of any age, of inquirers, and of clergy 
or others desiring times of rest.” These are 
expected to reside in the hostel belonging to 
the library, which is to be self-supporting, at a 
low charge, for simple but comfortable board 
and lodging. It is the founder's wish that 


persons shall not visit the library out of curio 


sity For the villagers’ use there is an excel 
lent general library at the Hawarden Insti 
tute. It is stated that Mr. Gladstone is about 


to put the library under a trust, and that even 


tually it is to be attached to some school ot 


At the University of Heidelberg Miss Kathe 
Windscheid of Leipzig, daughter of the late 
eminent Pandectist of that name, took her dox 
tor’s examination last month in English and 
Romance philology. She acquitted herself so 
Well as to Win a “summa cum laude.” Her 
thesis was ** English Pastoral Poetry from 1570 
to 125." It is reported that this lady will 
shortly have an imitator in the natural-science 
faculty of the Heidelberg Hochschule, in which, 
by the way, Miss Windscheid’s father was for 
merly a teacher. 

Among personally conducted tours, much 
novelty attaches to that proposed by Mr. A 
D. F. Hamlin, instructor in Modern Archite: 
tural History and Ornament at Columbia Col 
lege, who 


architectural history for the systematic study 


offers to lead a travelling class in 


of the Italian Renaissance during the coming 
sumumer, of which three or four months will 
be spent on the peninsula. The class will not 
exceed twelve or fifteen members, at an esti 
mated minimum cost of 3500 Mr. Hamlin 


should be addressed for particulars at the col 
] 


lege 


Prot. J. H. Hyslop of Columbia is very de 


sirous to procure a copy of the Report of the 


National Conference of Charities and Corre: 
tion for IS7H, to complete a set. He may be 
addressed as above by any one willing to dis 


} 
} 


t the report 


pose of 


The Governors of Virginia,’ by Margaret 


Vowell Smith 


Washington: W. H. Lowder 


nilk & Co.), is an acknowledged compilation 
from Various sources, giving brief biographical 


sketches of all who at any time have held the 





chief authority in Virginia from Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Gov. Philip W. McKinney. Includ 
ed with the actual governors are the pres: 
lents of tl lial councils wh OV 

ernors t n, and the senior: ers « 

the Counci State who were acting govern 
ws. The work is divided at tl lose of the 


Revolutionary War in 1781, although a more 


natural division would have been at Lord Dun- 











! 77o, the last official who wielded the 
\ y in Virg 
Williamsburg 
Vs a sk Peyton Randolph, Pres 
t Virginia ¢ tions of August 
i+, Ma and July » Then comes a 
skKet f Edmund Pendleton, President of the 
Conventions heen beer 73, and Ma vie 
Wes i have had t names of the Commit 
ee of Safety, appointed by the Convention of 
July, 1775, and reappointed, with two changes, 
by that of December, 1775, which exercised 


the executive authority when the Convention 
i it was in virtue of his 











pesition as chairman of this Comn ee that 
Edmund Pendleton held his authority rt 

powers of the Committee ceased when Patrick 
Henry was inaugurated as the first Governo 
under the Constitution adopted on June vv 
1776. Baneroft’s account of t 

quoted, but the standard work is Hugh Bla 
Grigsbw's * Virginia ( P 


Declaration of Rights and the first ¢ 
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les all the informa 

s ielV Ss purpose 

ra at eedings, ete., there are fouls 
Valuable papers printed « fens Ju-jitku 
Self-defence by Sk ight of Body The Uses 
of Bamboo in Japan,” *‘Some Industrial Art 


Workers” (crape printers), and * The Natural 


istic Artof Japan” are the titles, the subjects 





being ably treated by experts. The readers 
T. Shid i, Charles Holme, Mrs. Ernest Hart 
and W.) Gowland—have studied their theme 
on the soil of Nippon, and brought thence theis 
abundant illustrations. Twenty-seven of these 


are reproduced in this volume, the specimens 
f crape printing being remarkably well done 
Of unique value is the paper on ‘* The Genealo 
xv of the Miochin Family,” with illustration: 
of the work of these skilled artificers in armor 
apd other metal work. Typical of the Japa 
nese social institution, usually called a ** fami 
ly” by unskilled translators and the ordinary 
writer, it is the genealogy of a house or firm, 


rather than a blood-line of father and sou. Page 
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129 shows the humors of the secretary’s work. 
The fact is revealed that many persons would 
like to proceed to the Mikudo’s domains at the 
society's expense ‘to collect information,” 
while more have not yet learned its real object. 
A supposed manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, said to be a treatise on Esoteric Buddhism, 
sent from a library abroad for examination, 
proved to bea printed volume of the nineteenth 
century. A catalogue of the growing library 
is also given. The book is free to members en- 
rolled or elected before January 1, 1893. Non- 
members can procure it of the honorary secre- 
taries at 17s. in cloth or 15s. in paper covers. 


—The venerable University of Paris, sup- 
pressed at the time of the Revolution and re- 
stored as part of the University of France, un- 
der the title of Académie de Paris, is to be re- 
established ere long, if vigorous effort and 
earnest prayer are of any avail, All that is 
really wanting is the former title, and the 
Council is hopeful that the want will not now 
long be felt. The report of 1892-93 is full of in- 
teresting matter,especially concerning the enor- 
mous growth of the numbers of the students. 
The increase in 1892-93 was 1,166, making the 
total number of students in Paris 11,914. These 
figures are startling, and it is no wonder that 
the professors are alarmed at the continued 
growth of the metropolitan university. It bas 
become impossible, in some departments, to 
find room for the men, the difficulties being 
greatest in laboratories and in dissecting- 
rooms. Similar difficulties, on a smaller scale, 
are being experienced in this country. It is 
interesting to note that the number of women 
students in Paris is increasing as well as that 
of students from foreign countries. The latter 
numbered last year 1,358, and the former 343, 
of whom 171 were French. American students 
contemplating a visit to Paris will be glad to 
know that not only is the question of equiva- 
lents in requirements being considered by the 
Council, but also that there is a committee 
specially intrusted with the duty of looking 
after foreign students, M. Pasteur being chair- 
man and M. Melon secretary. The Council 
publishes a summary of the courses of instruc- 
tion offered in the different faculties, under the 
title of ‘Livret de ’Etudiant de Paris’ (Dela- 
laine Fréres). 


—The recent election of M. José Maria de 
Heredia to a seat in the French Academy de- 
Serves notice. M. de Heredia is a poet whose 
work is contained in one volume of verse, ‘ Les 
Trophées,’ a series of splendid sonnets, and a 
longer poem, ‘ Les Conquistadors.’ These son- 
nets attracted wide attention when published in 
book form last year, and the rapid issue of seve- 
ral editions proved that the taste for verse of 
a very high order has by no means diminished 
in France. M. de Heredia is a contemporary 
of Leconte de Lisle, and had Taine for a pupil. 
He is French on bis mother’s side, and a natu- 
ralized citizen of the country whose highest 
literary court has just honored itself and him. 
His election has also been the means of draw- 
ing attention to the unaccountable blanks in 
the last edition of Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains,’ recently completed. The 
press generally announced that the successful 
candidate to the vacant chair was Severiano 
de Heredia, ex-minister of public works in Rou 
vier’s cabinet. The mistake arose from the 
fact that Vapereau mentions this personage 
and utterly ignores the poet. Paul Bourget 
was forgotten also, but the omission is rectified 
in the Appendix, though there is not a word 
about Faguet’s work during the past ten years, 








and René Doumic, Pellissier, Maeterlinck, 
Mallarmé, Moréas, Morice are all utterly ig- 
nored. 


—M. Maeterlinck’s style consists largely of 
the repetition, in a solemn manner, of the 
same word, phrase, or combination of mere 
sounds, until it hypnotizes the reader into be- 
lieving that there must be something profound, 
and in the nature of an oracle, back of the ut- 
terance. It is amusing to fiad that this trick 
was tried by a Florentine poet in the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century. Giovanni Ru- 
cellai (1475-1525) is the Maeterlinck of the 
Renaissance, aud a few lines taken from his 
“Oreste” will show that he deserves the name. 
There is no need of translating the passages 
given, as the sound is the only element of im- 
portance. This from Act 3: Orestes and Py- 
lades are given a robe, and the one who puts 
it on is to be sacrificed: 

Pilade. 

Donna, porgete a me cotesta veste. 

Oreste. 
Donna, porgete a me cotesta veste. 


Pilade 
Deh lascia a me, deh lascia a me vestirla. 


Oreste. 
Lascial’ a me, che fui’l primo a pigliarla. 
A little furtker on: 
Oreste. 


Io son, io son, non tu, non tu, cagione, 

Capo, fonte e principio d’ogni male 
Pilade. 

Tu sei, non fo, tu sei, non io, cagione, 

Capo, fonte e principio d’ogni bene. 


In Act 4: 
Oreste. 
E questo é quel che vuoi? 
Pilade. 


E questo é quel che voglio. 

In the same act Orestes recognizes Iphige- 
nia: 

Ell’ é cert’ essa, certo ell ’@ pur dessa, 

Oh, oh, cert’ ell’ é essa, 

Certo ch’ ell’ é pur dessa! 

—Rucellai has an even greater likeness to M. 
Maeterlinck than the lines already quoted 
would indicate. The Belgian attempts, by 
using words and phrases as if they were actual 
musical sounds, to combine them into Leitmo- 
tive, introducing them as Wagner did—legiti- 
mately enough in music—not to color or vary 
the sense, but to determine the reader's atti- 
tude. The Italian did the same. Unfortu- 
nately quotation of stray lines cannot show 
how Rucellai repeats a word until it gets 
woven into a phrase, how this phrase darts in 
and out, and finally how it is gathered into an 
orchestral crash. In Act 5, Thoas, frightened 
by the signs and warnings of the gods, ex- 
claims: 

Andiam via tosto, andiam via tosto, andiamo, 

Andiam via, fuggiam via, entriam la dentro. 
In the forty lines preceding this passage ‘‘ tos- 
to” occurs again and again. Then it becomes 
‘** Andiam via tosto,” and in that form is re- 
peated a number of times until it finally bursts 
out into the lines just quoted. If only instead 
of ‘‘ Entriam 14 dentro” the phrase had ended 
with Tosto, tosto, tosto, the effect would have 
been singularly like the passage in Wagner's 
‘* Rheingold’ where the giants march off with 
Freia. 


BISMARCK CONTRA CORONAM.—I. 


Das Deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks ; Poli- 
tische Geschichte von 1871 bis 1890. Von 
Dr. Hans Blum. Leipzig and Vienna: Biblio- 
graphisches Institut; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 1893. Large 8vo, pp. xx, 708. 

In the recent reconciliation between the young 

German Emperor and his ex-Chancellor there 

were provocations on both sides to be forgiven 

or at least ignored, and not the least of these, 








so far as the Emperor's feelings were concern- 

ed, must have been Dr. Blum’s ‘The German 

Empire in the Time of Bismarek.’ The book 

is a mémoire justificatif of Bismarck’s admi- 
nistration of German affairs since the establish- 
ment of the empire; in the next to the last 

chapter it gives very full details of the Chan- 
cellor’s dismissal—details which are creditable 
neither to the Emperor’s head nor to his heart; 
the last chapter of all is devoted to a hostile 
criticism of the management of imperial and 
Prussian affairs by the Emperor and Caprivi; 
and the entire work, as Dr. Blum informs us 
in his preface, is inspired and, to some extent, 

dictated by Bismarck himself. In 1892 and 
1893 the Prince granted the author repeated in- 
terviews, and gave detailed answers to all his 
questions. The questions, of course, referred 
mainly to events which the official sources of 
information thus far published do not fully ex- 
plain. Except in the preface, indeed, the au- 
thor avoids direct reference to the authority 
of the Prince: he does not wish to put the lat- 
ter in a position of ‘involuntary joint-author- 
ship,” or to attribute to him expressions whose 
accuracy, ‘‘in the absence of short-hand notes,” 
cannot be guaranteed. It has been asserted, 
however, in German press-notices of the book, 
that the proof-sheets were submitted to Bis- 
marck, and it is certain that we have here, in 
many important points at least, a sort of se- 
cond-hand autobiography of the hero for the 
last nineteen years of his chancellorship. We 
have his version of the motives which actuated 
him in many of his most important deeisions; 
we have a picture of his later career in the per- 
spective and light in which he desires it to be 
viewed by posterity. We have aJso some facts, 
not previously known, of importance to the his- 
torian of the period. There are no startling 
revelations in the field of European politics, 
for Bismarck is too ingrained a diplomat, and, 
with all his grievances, too loyal a German, 
to blurt out, through either inadvertence or 
malice, secrets which might embarrass the 
conduct of the imperial diplomacy. But some 
new light is thrown even upon this field, 
and much more upon internal affairs, particu- 
larly upon party struggles and court intrigues. 

Bismarck has often been accused of unneces- 
sary and even brutal frankness, but never of 
untruthfulness, and there is no reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of his statements of 
facts nor the honesty of his self-revelations. 
As a picture of character, indeed, the book is 
the amore trustworthy because it emphasizes 
some of the Prince’s least amiable traits, nota- 
bly his rancor towards hisenemies. Like most 
men of strong character and domineering tem- 
per, Bismarck is a stanch friend and a good 
hater. His resentment against his enemies is 
appeased neither by their discomfiture nor by 
their death. This explains the space devoted 
to the Von Arnim episode and to the demon- 
stration of Von Arnim’s incape “ity, untruth- 
fulness, and dishonesty. It explains, also, the 
large part which subterranean intrigues and 
conspiracies play in the narrative of the nine- 
teen years. But all this lends a vivid personal 
interest to the book. There are many pages 
which read more like a court memoir of the 
seventeenth century than like a political his- 
tory of our own times. The most interesting 
chapters, from this point of view, relate to the 
Von Arnim affair, in which Bismarck so sig- 
nally triumphed, and to the Windthorst epi- 
sode which led to Bismarck’s fall. 

The conflict with Von Arnim, ambassador at 
Rome during the Vatican Council and at Paris 
from 1871 to 1874, was primarily due to a dif- 

ference of opinion between the Chancellor and 
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the ambassador touching the policy to be pur- 
sued towards the French parties. Von Arnim 
thought that Germany should throw its influ- 
ence (secretly, of course) on the Orleanist side, 
in order to put an end to the pernicious exam- 
ple of republican institutions in a neighboring 
country. Bismarck did not the danger 
which disquieted Von Arnim; he thought the 
example of French republicanism more likely 
to prove deterrent than encoarag He 
in favor of upholding Thiers and the republic, 
because he believed the republic to be 
‘weakest form of government. for offensive pur- 
which France could adopt. To make 
France monarchic would be to make 
pable of European alliances 
dor’s point of view, one with 
which his master sympathized, and Von Ai 
nim’s ‘*‘ direct reports” to William [. proved for 
several months a serious obstacle to Bismarck’s 


see 


ing was 


the 


poses, 
it ca 
The ambassa 


however, was 


diplomacy. It was not until IS74 that Von 
Arnim was recalled from his post and gazetted 
ambassador at Constantinople. Shortly after- 
wards ‘revelations began to appear in the 
Austrian papers concerning the relations be- 
tween Prussia and the Catholic Church in 


1869-70. These, in spite of Von Arnim’s de 
nials, were ultimately traced to It 
also discovered that he had abstracted a num 
ber of documents from the archives of the 
Paris embassy. He was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. He 
fled the country and published new revelations 
in an anonymous pamphlet. The object of this 
publication, as of the previous newspaper cam 


him. was 


paign, was to demonstrate the incapacity of 
Bismarck and the ability of Von Arnim. He 


was now prosecuted for treason for revealing 
state secrets to the prejudice of the 
empire, and was found guilty and sentenced 

five years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
Such an offence, of is not extraditable, 
and the sentence could not be enforced. Von 
Arnim died in exile. 

It has long been known that Von Arnim, at 
the beginning of his conflict with the Chancel 
lor, had powerful friends and no small degree 
of court favor. It has been the 
published correspondence of the great war 
minister Von Roon, that the liberal policy pur- 
sued by Bismarck from 1867 to had 
tranged his Conservative friends and caused 
the Emperor many pangs. The 
the National Liberal party to the position of a 
Government party; a of liberal 
which swept away the remnants of feudalism 
in the open country; the conflict with the Ca- 
tholic Church and the adoption of compulsory 
civil marriage, a measure as abhorrent to or 
thodox Lutherans as to Catholics 
had aroused a strong religious-conservative re 
action. The military party, too, which, in the 
great wars of 1866 and 1870, had chafed under 
Bismarck’s theory that the army was simply 
an instrument of diplomacy, and that its 
movements were therefore to be guided 
controlled from the diplomatie point of view, 
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became still more restive under the policy of 
European peace. The modesty and self 
trol of Moltke, the personal friendship which 


existed between Bismarck and Von Roon, and 
the common sense and tact of the Em 
were all needed to ease the strain of divergent 
tendencies and avoid a breach. 
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power and put Von Arnim in hisplace. The con 
spirators counted mainly on the known sympa- 
thy of the Emperor with their political views ; 
and, 


| they 


confidence in Bismarck 
the 


in every 


in spite of his 
ed to 


intensifving 


make latter's position unte- 


ij nable by way the * fric 
tion” between the monarch and his Chancellor 
It appears that the withdrawal of Bismarck 
from the Minister 
vor of Von Roon 
flict. In 
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Prussia in fa 
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-Presidency of 
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gain doubled the Imperial 


Chancellorship with the of 


lu nm 
INS74, however, Roon 
Bismarck a 


premiership Prus 


sia, and Von Arnim came to grief. But the 
coalition was not vet defeated, and * friction 
of all sorts continued, until in April, 1877, 
Bismarck asked the Emperor to accept his re 


signation The Ey Bismarec} 


refused 


nperor in 
at first persisted, but finally compromised on a 
temporary withdrawal from active duties 
His vacation lasted ten months. In February 
INTs, he resumed the active control of Prus 
sian and German affairs, and for the next ten 
vears we hear little of “friction” except in 


the Prussian and German Parliaments 
The ulties of the folk 


ing decade to Bismarck’s new finan 


parliamentary dittic Ww 


were due 


cial policy. During his period of retirement 








he had become a eam Poschinger's 
Bismarck als Volkswirt* has thrown much 
light upon this transformation; and Blum, 
hke Poschinger, ascribes it to study and retlee 
tion. The impartial observer will be inclined 
to think that Bismarck’s failure to secure the 
financial independence of the empire by taxes 
on brandy or tobacco, had much to do with 
his new convictions. This would not imply 
their insincerity, for all practical statesmen 
have doubtless something of that power of 
‘extemporizing convictions” which Lowell 
noted in Gladstone. A protectionist, at all 
| events, Bismarck became; and in 1S7Y he se 
cured a majority of agricultural and manu 
facturing votes for a protective tariff. This 
triumph, however, destroyed the majority 
with which he had previously worked. It 
split the National Liberal party and drove 
half its members into oppesition But the 
tariff question also divided the Ultramontant 
or Centre party, and by gradual concessions in 





the field of ecclesiastical polities the Chancel- 
lor contrived to carry most of the govern 
mental Measures until ISS7, when the conflict 
over th mv qu id an appeal to the 
country once more ht in a majority of 
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In this decade there was, apparently, but on 
serious difference of opinion between Bismarck 
and the Emperor, but the point at issue was 
the first importance It concerned the inte 
national pohey of the German Empire. Rus 
sia, as eve xxiv Knows, was dissatistied wit! 
the settlement of the Oriental question in the 
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the quantity of researches annually published 
about it, and far superior to geometry in its 
intellectual rank, is the subject of the theory 
of functions. For the last twenty years and 
more there has been a perfect freshet of origi- 
nal work in this line. Every year its tide is 
rising; every year increases the force and value 
of the new discoveries, which sweep on faster 
than they can be taken account of. In 
early days, enthusiasts would sacrifice heca- 
tombs to celebrate the solutions of problems. 
Later, problems appeared less sublime; theo- 
rems were requisite to excite admiration. 
Now, theorems are as the sands of the sea; ori- 
ginal methods alone can command mathema- 
tical dithyrambs. 

At a not remote period in the history of 
mathematical thought, a Mystery (with a big 
M and in the darkest of black-letter) hung 
over the imaginary unit. It used to be writ- 
ten +1}; and what was the square root of a 
negative ? But when it was found that the 
imaginary unit of algebra was only one of a 
class of units which, operating upon them- 
selves, in a generalized sense of multiplication, 
produce —1, the mystery lost its capital; and 
after the philosophy of ordinary quantity had 
become better comprehended, the mysterious- 
ness of the imaginary had vanished. The 
numbers, three, four, etc., are 
sounds which we have learned to pronounce in 
a certain order of succession, and which we do 
pronounce in telling over the individuals of 
collections. If such a collection is finite, we 
reach a last individual; and the number pro- 
nounced on coming to this last one affords the 
means of determining whether the individuals 
of two collections can be made to correspond, 
one to one, or, if not, in what manner they 
fail of that. Sometimes the things counted 
are really in succession like the numbers. Such 
are trees in a row, degrees of temperature, 
and years. In other cases, the succession of 
counting is purely artificial, as in enumerating 
the population, or the pounds of flour in a bar- 
rel. But the counting does not, on that ac- 
count, cease to be useful, because, in what- 
ever order the individuals are counted, the 
final number will, in counts of any one collec- 
tion, always be the same. Even the separation 
into discrete units (as the gallons of water ina 
lake) may be artificial, provided that, if it 
were effected in various ways, it would always 
lead to the same resulting number. It will be 
noticed that this is not a nominalistic account 
of numbers—it does not make them flutus 
rocis, only—but it makes their existence in re 
consist in an experiential constancy; that is, it 
assigus to reality three elements, (1) sensuous 
quality, (2) compulsiveness, (3) generality. Be- 
sides the system of whole numbers, we often 
make use of a scheme of quantity connected 
together like the points on a line. This is use- 
ful even when there is no perfect coutinuity in 
the things to which it is applied. The scheme 
of imaginary quantity is simply one that is 
connected like the points of a plane. Certain 
natural phenomena, especially in hydrodyna- 
mics, correspond exactly, in theory at least, 
with such ascheme. But since any line upon 
such a plane is connected like ordinary real, 
continuous quantity, the usefulness of imagin- 
ary quantities extends to almost all cases in 
which real quantity is used. 

The questions to which the theory of fune- 
tions, so far as yet developed, chiefly addresses 
itself arise out of the supposition that a corre- 
spondence between the points of two different 
planes of quantity has been established by an 
equation. It considers the nature of the result- 
ing continuity (so far as this is not resolved in 


one, two, 





the theory of plane curves), and, more espe- 
cially, the modes of representing the relation, 
both geometrical and analytical. The main 
object of the whole study is to find out how to 
make use of differential equations, especially 
such as are the immediate dicta of mechanical 
laws. 

The disciplinary value of the theory of 
functions is superior to that of any other 
branch of mathematics. For many minds ele- 
mentary geometry serves, directly or indi- 
rectly, as their model of reasoning. But ele- 
mentary geometry is so artificial, and is so 
permeated with fallacies and caprices, that it 
must be and ought to be difficult to a healthy 
and ingenuous young mind; and much of the 
perverse logic that is current in the world is 
to be laid at its door. Algebra has done much 
for every educated man; it has given bim an 
exemplar of perfectly accurate abstraction. 
It would put a mighty weapon in his hands if 
the application of it, in the elementary books, 
were not pretty much restricted to two prob- 
lems, elimination between linear equations and 
the solution of the quadratic. The theory of 
probabilities is most instructive and usefal, 
but that is only applied algebra. The theory 
of numbers is an admirable school of reason- 
ing, as far as it goes, and it goes so far that 
reflection upon it will counteract much of the 
poison that the text-books of logic inject into 
the current of thought. Projective geometry 
imparts the most precious secrets in generali- 
zation while making no fundamental analyses. 
As for analytical geometry and the calculus, 
all that ought to be taught (as in Prof. Ben- 
jamin Peirce’s ‘ Curves and Functions” it was 
taught nearly fifty years ago) as part of the 
general theory of functions. The theory of 
functions is, in the first place, intrinsically, 
quite easy—we mean to follow, not to invent. 
Of course, it is capable of being obscurely 
stated. Its logic is the most fundamental! con- 
ceivable, and, at the same time, is the very 
subtlest that can anywhere be found; so that 
no man is too eminent never to have made a 
slip init. The outlines of the theory ought to 
be known to every educated person. 

There has hitherto been no treatise in our 
language on the modern development of the 
theory. At length the same year presents us 
with two. Though the first has 700 pages of 
royal octavo, and the other 500 of common oc- 
tavo, yet the subject is so vast that a con 
siderable part of the contents of either is ex- 
cluded from the other, and much that we 
might desire to see is absent from both. Dr. 
Forsyth has been well known for some years 
less than half a generation as an indefatigable 
investigator of functions, and he has already 
produced two profound treatises on differential 
equations. The present work contains many 
not unimportant contributions of his own 
Messrs. Harkness and Morley are younger 
men, but, as this volume shows, thoroughly 
versed in their subject. Dr. Forsyth keeps as 
much as he can to the general theory, treating 
such a special subject as elliptic integrals, for 
instance, with the greatest brevity possible, 
and at the same time in such a way as toafford 
a bird’s-eye view of it. Messrs. Harkness and 
Morley, on the other hand, seem to have been 
of the opinion that it was better to go some- 
what deeply into a smaller selection of topics. 
Many things are crowded out to make room for 
long chapters on Elliptic and Abelian Func- 
tions, while, at the same time, these very sub- 
jects are not treated with all the fulness 
which is requisite for the practical applications 
of them. This, at least, is certainly true of 
elliptics, Practical applications of Abelian 





functions ought, perhaps, in the present state 
of things, not to be thought of. Certain pre- 
liminary branches, absolutely indispensable to 
the comprehension of the theory of functions, 
such as the logic of infinity, continuity, etc., 
and the doctrine of the convergency of series, 
are entirely omitted by Forsyth, while he in- 
serts matter about substitutions which the read- 
er will be glad to find thus at his hand, but 
which really belongs in a treatise on algebra. 
The other writers have followed the opposite 
course in these respects, though we cannot 
quite content Durselves with their attempted’ 
reproduction of Cantor's logical ideas. Dr. 
Forsyth imitates, in a general way, the French 
lucid style of exposition, though the French 
accuracy of statement and neatness of demon- 
stration are often wanting in his book. Messrs. 
Harkness and Morley express themselves in 
the German manner, which makes the exposi- 
tion as easy as possible for the writer—and 
never mind the reader. For an illustration of 
what we mean it is sufficient to open the book 
at random, At the top of p. 352, we read (with 
a slight modification of notation for our print- 
er’s sake): 


‘** The symbol MN equals | or 0, according as 
M and N do or do not contain a common letter.” 


Now, it is inaccurate to speak of a symbol be- 
ing equal to a number; and since M and N are 
single letters, there can be no question of their 
containing a common letter. But the authors 
mean that when they are replaced by the 
duadic symbols which form one of four or five 
different ways of expressing the same thing, 
those syibols have or have not a common let- 
ter, accord ng as the corresponding quantities 
equal lor 0. The opposite page, 353, presents 
several singular instances of saying one thing 
while meaning auother; and it is stated that a 
certain notation ‘* will be” used, which nota- 
tion is incontinently dropped without another 
word, and another one, not defined, is con- 
stantly used for many pages. So, on p. 355, a 
notation is defined, in no appareat connection 
with anything in the vicinity, and is never 
used for many pages, until it suddenly springs 
up after we have forgotten all about it. These 
examples are not culled. 

It would be unfair to convey the idea that 
Forsyth is quite impeccable in his expressions. 
This isfar from being true. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of chapter iii., in enunciating Cau- 
chy’s fundamental the expan- 
sion of a holomorphic function, the impor- 
tant words ‘unconditionally and uniformly,” 
as describing the 


theorem on 


mode of convergence, are 
omitted, as they are overlooked in the proof 
given. The first page of chapter vii. has but 
sixteen lines of text, yet they contain no less 
than three faults of expression, if not of logic. 
Indeed, Forsyth is really too negligent in re- 
gard to terminology. Thus, that category of 
which the Germans call 
Geschlecht, the French genre, and which we 


surfaces, curves, etec., 


should do well to term genus, instead of the 
usual word ‘deficiency,’ Forsyth most confus- 
ingly designates as the class. Both books will 
be found serviceable to students, alike to those 
of higher and of lower grades. We may men- 
tion, by the way, that Forsyth is rich in illus- 
trative examples, Harkness and Morley pretty 
poor. But 
either of them quite satisfactory, whether asa 
handbook or as a textbook, and both handbook 
and textbook are certainly needed. The latter 
ought to be so clear of all pedantical details as 
to be fit for the use of every young person who 


we cannot sincerely pronounce 


seeks a broad intellectual education. 
Picard’s very admirable work is not. pri yper- 
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ly a treatise on the theory of functions. In- 
deed, when the first volume appeared, the au- 
thor’s purpose was to treat this subject rather 
slightly, and we were informed that volume 
Ditferential 
Instead of that, only one of the seventeen 


ii. would deal with Equations 


chapters relates to that subject. It is evident 
the theory of functions has been growing in 
importance in the author’s mind. Hence it is, 
probably, that instead of embarking frankly 
in the 
thinks it more philosophical to deal chietly 
with real functions, thus making many things 
difficult and crabbed which would in Cauchy's 
hands appear delightfully facile. 
one of truly considerable power. It 
Members of the 


vehicle of imaginaries, the author 


The work is 
cannot 
justly be called a classic. 
French Institute are apt, for an obvious rea 
While we 
great value of this work, we 


admit the 


that 


son, to be over-praised. 
Miust say 
some comments upon it we have seen from 
men to whose opinions we should naturally be 
inclined to defer, appear to touch the 


extravagant laudation 


port if 
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Selected Letters of Maleolin Kingsley Mae i/ 


lan. Privately Printed. London. 1898 


Turis beautiful volume makes a certain appeal 
to the general public in the prefatory note, 
which says: *‘To his friends the volume will 
assuredly be welcome: and even to those who 
did not know him personally, it may be of in 
terest as a record of the impressions of a mind 
singularly gifted and alert 
doubt of this that we cannot but hope that the 
book will soon be placed by Macmillan & Co 
There 


p! esulop- 


There is so littl 


on the list of their regular publications 
are no privacies which it would be 
tuous for any lover of good reading to invade 
and for the untimely death of one so rarely 
gifted, but who had hardly begun to use his 
gifts in any public way, there might be some 
little consolation in the wide enjoyment of his 
letters and of the contact witha personality 

frank and cordial, so genial and robust, as that 
which they reveal. 
ed assumes the reader's knowledge of Mr. Mac- 


The book as now present 


millan’s blood and state; the stranger finds out 
as he goes on that he was a sonof Mr. Alex 
ander Macmillan, the present head of the great 
house, that he studied at Oxford, and that he 
was about thirty-eight years old when be was 
cut off by some accident on an expedition 

Mount Olympus in ISS?. As he 
these letters he was about equally insatiable as 


appears in 
a traveller and as a reader. He wasaway from 
England much of the 
years of his life. 
we find him in Greece, in Egypt, in Italy and 
Switzerland, then off to Greece again He 
was planning his first visit to America in the 
immediate future, after the 
which he came not back. 

He wrote a book called 


time during the last 


Once within a few months 


journey f 


‘ Dagonet the J 


and a few things for the London weeklies, b 


somehow it was difficult for him to put his 
gifts and culture to any practical a unt. It 


was not that the native hue of resolution was 


sicklied o'er in the Jlaimlet way We 





everywhere the impression of a singularly 
healthy mind. Two lines of study bad f 

a particular attraction—- Richardson, 

nection with the early English novel, at ! 
tain forms of medizval superstition. Hem 

to write on them, but apparently he nev: 

Yet he was one of the busiest of men; tl 
was so much to read, of so many kinds . 
many languages: and then the a 

study, the music to hear, the pictures 

plays to see, the friends to meet. To these last 





rm 


ihe 


Nation. 


he must have been a treasure. One can taste 
their hearty liking for him in his replies to 
their affectionate greetings, and his picture 
hows a free and open 
like the nature of the man 
Many 
were written to his sister, Miss Margaret Mac 
millan, now Mrs. Louis Dver; 
Prof 


Marion Crawford, and, writing to his brother, 


suuntenance that was 
of his letters, if not the most of them, 


many others to 
Dyer. One of his best friends was Mr 
he gives an account of the novelist that exhibits 
him as a man of parts 

Crawford was upa day or two lately, and 
Iam more than ever struck with the fact that 
he is far more remarkable chan his books. He 
speaks four languages so that the natives can 


not detect him for a foreigner. He knows a 
good deal of Sanskrit, though he hardly ever 
refers to it. He learnt Norwegian, so as to 
pronounce it properly, in about three lessons 
from Ross @ isa good fencer, a good sailor 


With m 
has designed the entire recon 
struction of his house at Sorrento. Both i 
mathematics and draughtsmanship he is more 
than mediocre. He seems able to do almost 
anvthing he turns his attention te. The one 
thing he has almost entirely neglected is mo 
dern literature; and he always says that he is 
not reallv a literary man. Inthis there is some 
truth, though he has a f imagination 


and can do silver repousee work 


kind of 
that he throws into everything.” 


No disposition could be further from the xi/ 
than Mr. Maemillan’s. He much 
preferred Landor’s lelights of 


nothing The breadtt 


admirari 
admuration 
to being pleased with 
of his sympathies may have done something to 
abridge his positive activitv: it was so hard 
for him to take a side, or, 


so natural to see the other 


taking 
What could the 


one, it Was 


Gothic or the Renaissance fanatic do with a 


man who wrote of Wren, Pugin. and Barrv as 


the three English architects of genius’ Fanev 


Pugin’s immeasurable disgust at such a collo 


‘ation! But if it makes the purist 


things question the writer's penetration, it has 
the advantage of being a personal opinion—a 


ways we feel that the man is looking through 
his own eves and not trving to see things as he 
has been told he ought to \s with seeing, so 


with hearing: his admiration for Wagner is 


immense, but vou will not convince bim that 
Liszt is not a kind of ‘*« 


My own stvle.” he writes through want 
f practice In composition, is getting to bea 


admirable exemplitication of the 

















like But it is evident that mu f ft 
phrasing of his letters was w ht t with 
terary conscient ind that thev suffer most 
from his inclination to the mock-heroi Man\ 
t Ss lgn ts a verv happily expressed, 
and from page to page one gets all the pleasure 
’ iversing Witha lt bly tivated try 
irnest mind about the > books, a art 
that hav Dpressed Way not 
The Ci f the Capitoline Museum is de 
@ ’ . OMI pPOUS ssive. th ghtf 
vith a dignit tv ispiration, a . 
wea lut ’ t ith naw i 
. H " t pt g that 
highly i 1 rtrait of Shellev has 
bn al rposely to wear the same expres 
sion as tl Bea is f the Barberi: 
Pala As ft +) a! WwW ther «he <a 
} t w k of he savs noth y 
> t Pa 1 goes t Venice 
" ‘ Z St. Mark's says 
i) ‘ s wt } ite 
g vw have ean, 
) rse, siinply as t “olor 
After looking at all the ar «tural glory of 
att nx for anv months, and constant- 
> son ad ite notion of its former 
t ave £ hav ese 
“igus a f amd giory far jess 
PM sext se. The Greeks 








would not have used those red and variegated 
mart 
in the same abundance But | think, in sy 

of all, it is the nearest surviving thing to the 


dead Athenian glory 


es so freelv even if they had had them 
n spite 








t so! ‘ ant ‘ 

good dea Hie was rv 
puted to have a Homer printed upon India 
rubber, so that he might read it wl bathing 
in (ireek waters. He thought that Alecia 
des should have been allowed Italy 
and that then we should have had a tire ed 
Europe There is an interesting appendix 
concerning Charles K Zs \ for w t M 
Macmillan was named: a se i riticisit 
with enthusiasm the actin, f I rea Lyase 
Cheechi: and a third, pat 
which isa dialogue between W aworth a 

slake 
< \ Ma ‘ al i 

mentary Law, w tes 1 . i 
by tl Hous l senta ‘ 
west . special t . Hv 
Reed, ex Speaker of the H ‘ ~ 
tatives (i we Kia MeN - 

Sihy wn " 

Presiding Oftieer ar Ss K \ 
ranged by Harry Wt New \ k 
~ titi t ~ ve 4 . 

EXx-S \KER I A ‘ " 
pe 1 i ne ‘ lw v . 

s ‘ ‘ les . . t 
nes it Wer ‘ sess } : 
ie “ t . } v 

trust vt < } ’ : WW 

in I ~ t \ } i i“ 
elsewhere sh ally gard s i 

Mr. Reed nat i < ks < fa ‘ 
thod ting a . states, on} 
d bose w sit s uN , 

“ xt tt ns ~~ \ P 

a the ss oN i 

this seems to b \ i 
lexi at the t “ t bs t is 
f 1 «il States vs " S. Re s 
4. Pp} that the ~ i i ‘ 
the na = of bers prese voting 
> 1 te added t t i ‘ 
nted and il bete ning the 
resence of a i t business \ls 
that this rule was i nstit ‘ ‘ 
ft ascertaining t presen { ’ run 
mpowered to act as the House With alld 
respect to tl t t ui tha } 
I witt it seeing that ‘asa eyone « 

Is By the Constitut t House ule 
Leak es, and it had ul tie ( essed)! \ 
t Constitution failed to ] lea mode of as 
ertaining a quorum f wopelling nm 
bers to act when present The court clearly 

t calla rule contrary to the Constitu 

t napoint whereon that instrument wa 
silent it Was necessary f the court, iff it 
cay reasons at ai t fall back on general 
principles, and its opinion is not fortified by 
ting Mansfield, Dans Dillon, or various 
‘ourts. The simple question remaims, Shall 
members sitting silent be held constructively 

to be acting © Until a supreme law pronounce 


each wil! 
That 


such a law is needed is shown by the provision 


expressly on one side or the other. 


tind advocates as a matter of opinion 
in the constitutions of many of our States, that 
to pass a bill there shall be required the re 
corded vote in the affirmative of a clear ma; 
rity of the 


sitipiest 


members. This provision is th: 
and clearest reply to the unnecessary 


argument of the court that the act of a min 
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rity may be held to be the work of a ma- 
jority. 

No one knows better than Mr. Reed that he 
was simply the first Speaker to seize this dan- 
gerous power. For a century, in emergencies 
even more pressing, other majorities had re- 
frained from using this disputed remedy. His 
apparent support by a codrdinate branch of 
the Government cannot save him from his bad 
eminence, and that he is fully conscious of the 
fact appears in his references to it. It is a pity 
that a man of so much ability should persist 
in excusing his action, and in trying to make 
the public believe it to be an accepted part of 
parliamentary law, when in reality it is only 
the practice of one Congress, over which the 
court had really no jurisdiction. 

As we have said, this manual is a very full 
account of congressional law; but the difficul- 
ties which arise in the House will not occur in 
general assemblies. There seems to be a mys- 
tery involved in the fact that legislatures as 
large as our national House can meet and 
transact business, while the supreme council 
cannot. Undoubtedly the constitutional pro- 
vision for a roll-call is one great impediment; 
but an equally great trouble lies in the custom 
of interrupting the member who has the floor. 
It is a national disgrace, fully justifying the 
reproach of national churlishness, that this 
method of shouting out remarks should be con- 
tinued for a single day. Joined to other offen- 
sive customs of the eminent body, it degrades 
the House below a mass-meeting in the rudest 
districts. Hence Mr. Reed’s Manual will hard- 
ly be found useful in any meeting of self-re- 
specting citizens. 

‘Parliamentary Tactics’ is one of many at- 
tempts to make a suitable presiding officer out 
of one ignorant of parliamentary law. By an 
indexed margin one is supposed to be enabled 
to turn at once to the page and sentence 
which will unravel any difficulty. It is un- 
necessary for one who knows his Cushing, and 
it is no easier of comprehension than that ma- 
nual. Mr. Hoot is evidently a believer in Reed’s 
quorum rules; but he misleads the public by 
citing them as settled parliamentary law. 





Eskimo Life. By Fridtjof Nansen. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. Longmans, Green 
& Co, 1893. 

STUDENTS of northern ethnology and an- 

thropology, not less than the general reader, 

will welcome this latest production of the 
young hero of arctic exploration asa useful 
addition to their libraries. The author gave 
in an earlier publication, ‘The First Crossing 
of Greenland,’ much that bears upon the gene- 
ral habits and customs of the Eskimo—indeed, 

a substantial part of the present work is al- 

ready contained in the other—but the volume 

before us has the advantage of completeness 
and compactness, and of embodying a more 
recent thought upon the general subject. 

Nansen has a deep love for the people with 

whom he spent many months of all but weary 

waiting, and he naturally colors his pictures 
from what might be appropriately styled the 
pleasurably personal side. His intercourse 
with the natives was pleasant throughout, re- 
peating the experience of nearly all travellers 
to the same region; and words almost fail for 
the warm praise which he bestows upon them 
for their bonhomie, their uniformly good na- 
ture, probity, and kindly conduct. On the 
other hand, he lashes unmercifully the Gov- 
ernment and people who have sought, under 
various pretexts, to protect and civilize the 
“children of the north’’—an effort which, iu 





the opinion of our author, has brought on only 
demoralization and ruin, with a threatened 


| extermination of the race. No good is recog- 





' nized as having come to the Eskimo through 


contact with the white man—they have only 
been ‘‘stung with the venom of our civiliza- 
tion.” Yet, in spite of Nansen’s forcible de- 
nunciation, and his liberal portrayal of the 
Greenlander of old, it is doubtful if the un- 
prejudiced student will join in his lament that 
“this lovable people [is] inevitably destined 
either to pass utterly away or to decline into 
the shadow of what it once was.” 

While probably few people know the Eskimo 
better than Nansen, it cannot be said that he 
has devoted himself to such conscientious study 
in detail as some of his predecessors have un- 
dertaken—notably, in recent years, Dr. Franz 
Boas. Like Nordenskjjld, Nansen had but a 
limited acquaintance with the true Greenland- 
ers or full-bred Eskimo, and his horizon would 
have been very materially extended had he 
visited the region of northwest Greenland, the 
home of the small band of so-called ‘‘ Arctic 
Highlanders,” probably less than three hun- 
dred in number, who constitute the primitive 
people of the land. It was among this people, 
very different in habits from the west coast 
iskimo, that Mr. Peary spent a full twelve- 
month in 1891-92, closely associated in every- 
day life. There, too, the lesson of cheerfulness 
and honesty could be learned from the natives; 
but with it came also a lesson of uncleanliness 
and primitive simplicity which it would have 
been difficult to match elsewhere. 

Nansen throws no new light upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Eskimo: he admits a 
wandering from the west and the former occu- 
pancy of nearly all the boreal region included 
between Alaska (and possibly northeastern 
Asia) and Greenland; but beyond that, touch- 
ing the true question of relationship, he does 
not feel disposed to venture. As regards the 
colonization of the eastern coast of Greenland, 
he holds firmly to the conviction, as opposed 
to the views of the late Dr. Rink, that the di- 
rection of transfusion was by way of Melville 
Bay southward, rounding the point of Cape 
Farewell, and then up the east coast. This 
view has almost everything in its favor, yet, 
as respects a migration around the north of 
Greenland—in the uncovered lands in which 
Mr. Peary discovered numbers of musk-oxen— 
it is undeniable that Eskimo remains have been 
found as far north as the eighty-first parallel 
of latitude. The people, in whatever way 
they may be considered, are among the most 
interesting, as they are the most isolated, of 
any on the face of the earth. 





Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Vases in the Museum of Fine Arts. By 
Edward Robinson, Curator of Classical An- 
tiquities. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1893. 

THIS elegant volume solves a twofold problem 

in a very satisfactory manner: it furnishes 

the visitor to the museum with a convenient 
and instructive guide to an important section 
of its contents, and at the same time gives to 
the classical scholar, specially occupied with 
the study of ancient art, an account, faithful 
and scholarly, of the treasures of a collection 
which must henceforth be ranked among the 
important sources of our knowledge of ancient 

fictile art. This has been accomplished by di- 

viding the work into two parts. An intro- 

ductory portion contains a short chronological 


_ sketch of the history of Greek vases, followed 


by a study of the various processes of their 





manufacture, with sufficient bibliographical 
references to the latest and best authorities 
upon both these subjects. This is succeeded 
by the catalogue proper, which gives a techni- 
cal description of each of the objects as they 
are displayed upon the shelves; six hundred 
and twenty-three in number, exclusive of nu- 
merous valuable fragments. These careful 
descriptions are made more intelligible to the 
reader by an outline figure of each vase in 
miniature. From these we can judge of the 
capital importance of the collection, as the 
surprising result appears that there are three 
hundred and eighty different shapes to be 
found in it, comprising probably nearly all the 
known forms. 

Such examination of the work as we have 
made shows care and accuracy in the descrip- 
tions; but we have noticed a few slips, that can 
be readily corrected: on p. 155, 1. 33, left in- 
stead of right; on p. 159, 1. 2, left for right, 
and 1. 8, right for left. In the Introduction, 
p. 37, the statement occurs that the Greek pot- 
ters probably made use of ‘‘ the kick-wheel.” 
This is founded upon the discovery near 
Arezzo, towards the end of the last century, 
among the remains of an ancient pottery, of a 
disk of a peculiar character, for which the au- 
thority cited is ‘‘ Fabroni, ‘ Storia degli antichi 
vasi fittili aretini’ (tav. iii. 9, 10; v. 7, 8, 9: p. 
64).” The reference to the figures in the plates, 
however, should be omitted, as they relate to 
entirely different objects. 

A brief account of some of the more striking 
examples to be found in the collection will 
serve to show what an important contribution 
to knowledge has been made by this handsome- 
ly illustrated volume. Asa chronological ar- 
rangement has been adopted, Case /., Early. 
Greek Style, is given up to a few specimens of 
the so-called ‘‘Mycenz style,” found in Cy- 
prus and purchased of Gen. di Cesnola. For 
its date, which is described as ‘‘the second or 
later group of prehistoric types,” Mr. Robin- 
son makes quite a liberal allowance of time, 
adopting implicitly Mr. Flinders Petrie’s esti- 
mate of from 1400 to 1100 B.c. The earlier pre- 
historic groups, the one discovered by Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik, which Mr. Robinson would 
put as far back as 2000 B.c., and the one found 
under the lava beds of the island of Santorin, 
which he fixes at about 1800-2000 B.c., are not 
represented in the Boston Museum; but there 
are about eighty objects of various primitive 
types, in addition to those from Cyprus, from 
different places in Greece and Italy, which to- 
gether supply excellent material for the stu- 
dent of prehistoric fictile art. 

The next, Case I. a, indeed, is of exceptional 
value, as it is devoted to the contents of one of 
the prehistoric graves discovered, in 1817, on 
the slopes of the Alban Hills, in a stratum of 
volcanic ashes buried under a yard-thick layer 
of peperino (not, as Mr. Robinson says, ‘‘under 
three eruptions of lava”). This so-called ‘* La- 
tial pottery” and its ‘‘hut urns” was the sub- 
ject of a communication tothe Nation of Janu- 
ary 24, 1889. In the same case can be seen the 
contents of another prehistoric grave, discov- 
ered in Rome, in 1888, inside the line of the Ser- 
vian Wall. Case JJ. contains over two hundred 
vases from Cyprus, of various types and ages, 
also purchased from Gen. diCesnola. Case I/1. 
is of unusual importance, as in it is to be found 
the Dixwell collection of ‘‘ Bucchero ware,” 
purchased in Florence in 1875, and formerly a 
portion of a public collection in Chiusi. Mr. 
Robinson speaks of Fr. Lenormant’s descrip- 
tion of this ware in the Gazette Archéologique, 
1879, as the most complete. Two articles by 
him, ‘‘ Les Poteries étrusques de terre-noire,” 
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published in L’Art, July 16 and 23, 1882, would 
more properly be so denominated. Outside of 
Florence no museum affords a better opportu- 
nity than this for studying this national pot- 
tery of Etruria. One of the vases, in the form 
of a bird, bears an inscription that has been 
published by Gamurrini in his ‘ Appendix to 
Fabretti’s Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum’; 
he pronounces it to be ‘‘one of the earliest 
monuments of Etruscan art and writing.” The 
Boston collection has also been enriched by an 
important selection from Mr. Petrie’s finds at 
Naucratis, presented by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Included are three of the most in- 
teresting examples of the vases there discov- 
ered. All of them have been figured in the 
official account of the exploration, where it is 
erroneously stated that one is to be found in 
the museum at Boulak, near Cairo. In regard 
to the position to be assigned to the Naucratis 
pottery in the development of Greek fictile art 
Mr. Robinson expresses a decided opinion that 
there is no discoverable evidence that it had 
any influence whatever, but rather that it was 
itself influenced by other wares. This conclu- 
sion is well reasoned, but it would take too much 
space to quote it in full. In still another case 
there is displayed a goodly amount (mostly, it 
must be said, of fragments) of the beautiful 
embossed, coral-hued table-ware of the Ro- 
mans. This was principally fabricated at Arez- 
zo, where many of the moulds actually used in 
stamping it have been discovered. This was 
formerly called ‘‘Samian ware,” but errone- 
ously, as it is not met with in Greece, and 
moreover it is the direct descendant of the em- 
bossed black ware of Etruria; inferior local 
imitations of it, however, are found in France, 
in Spain, and, some contend, even in Eng- 
land. 

The chief treasures, however, of the collec- 
tion are a number of remarkable specimens 
of those beautiful Greek vases, both black- 
figured and red- figured, which we should 
scarcely hope to find outside of the great Euro- 
pean museums. The frontispiece reproduces 
one of the most important, a hydria, on which 
is represented ‘‘Orpheus put to death by the 
women of Thrace,” certainly to be ranked 
among the most beautiful examples in exist- 
ence of red-figured vases in the ‘fine style.” 
There are also four of those highly prized 
vases which bear the signatures of the artists 
by whom they were painted. Three are black- 
figured kylices, with the names of Tleson, Xe 
nocles, and Hermogenes; the fourth is a grace- 
ful red-figured Aylix, in the ‘severe style,” 
signed Euphronius, and is one of the ten extant 
vases of this master. It was once the property 
of Mrs. Hamilton Gray, who says in her ‘ Se- 
pulchres of Ancient Etruria’ that she had seen 
‘*none superior to it either in size, form, sub- 
ject, elegance of design, or beauty of work- 
manship.” A very singular specimen, given in 
a plate, is a black-figured skyphos, represent- 
ing probably a chorus scene from some Old At- 
tic comedy: six armed warriors riding upon 
leaping dolphins, and six others riding upon 
ostriches, each company advancing towards a 
man who plays upona double flute. Two black- 
figured lekythi have for their subject Herakles 
and the Centaur Pholos; in one the centaur is 
portrayed in the archaic style, with the whole 
figure of a man joined to the body and the hind 
legs of a horse; in the other in the later fashion, 
with a human head and trunk joined to a 
horse’s body. In conclusion we would call at- 
tention to four white Attic funeral /ekythi, 
two of them containing the singular-looking 
little figure called the eidolon, which is sup- 
posed to personify the soul of the deceased. 





These have been published by Prof. J. H 
Wright in the American Journal of Arche- 
ology. A third example is of peculiar archao- 
logical interest from its bearing an inscription 
evidently referring to the deceased, inasmuch 
as Pottier, the author of an excellent mono 
graph upon this kind of vases, denies that any 
such inscription can be found upon them 


The Indian and the Pioneer: An Historical 
Study. By Rose N. Yawger. Two vols. in 
one, pp. 188 and 143. Syracuse, N. Y.: C 
W. Bardeen. 1893. 

Tuts book ought to ask pardon for being born, 

and its petition ought to be denied. It begins 

with five corrections of errata, as if to gain 

Two of the 

so-called errata do not exist at all, but others 


credit for painstaking accuracy 


much worse swarm by scores. For one in 
stance, Washington, writing of ‘‘ the mischiefs 
which would attend a defeat” of Sullivan, is 
made to say: *‘ We should perhaps lose an ene 
my, and our frontiers would be deluged in 
blood” (p. 119). This sentence is nonsense un 
less we know where to find Washington's letter 
(Sparks, vi., p. 284). We there discover that 
the word he wrote was ‘*‘ army,” meaning his 
own, which the printer, or perhaps the copy 
ist, has twisted into enemy 

In her first volume, Miss Yawger has tied 
up in a nosegay some dozen of ker composi 
tions written in school-girl days, or as contri 
butions to local newspapers. These produc 
tions, stamped with her individuality and gar 
nished with apt quotations, as well as sprightly 
and graceful verses of her own, were credit 
able and useful. They gave her the name of 
wielding a facile pen as well as popularized 
much of neighberhood history and legend 
But such cut flowers soon dry and wither un 
less brought into vital connection with the 
roots from which they grew. The inaccuracies 
inevitable in juvenile essays should have been 
tested by original and recognized authorities 
Thus, we should not read, as we do (p. 121), that 
Skoi-Yase, the Indian name of Waterloo, 
means Rapid Water, when Lewis H. Morgan 
has said that it means Place of Whortleberries 
(‘ League of the Iroquois,” p. 470). 

But the * true inwardness ” of Miss Yawyger’'s 
work is not discoverable till her readers ar 
well along in the second volume. Then the 
truth dawns upon them: they have pilgrime 
through many pages of prose and poetry, an 
their terminal shrine is the academies, chiefly 
feminine or female, of Cayuga County. Some 
parents profess peace principles, and for these 
the orthodox Friends’ Academy is described 
For those not Quakers, Cayuga Lake Military 
Academy is exhibited, not only in prose and 
rhyme, but by six plates of the pomp, pride, 
and circumstance of war. Some like an insti- 
tution open to all comers, and for them Union 
Springs High School opens its doors with 
Miss Yawger herself an assistant. On the 
other hand, as ** we may believe large numbers 
to be incompatible with the best educational 
results,” Wells College *‘ limits its numbers to 
not more than one hundred, beside resident 
teachers.” Its faculty seems, however, quite 
unlimited, their present number being sixteen, 
who stand forth with full names and additions 
Whatever the heads of these and some other 
establishments have printed in circulars as 
their chief attractions and cardinal claims to 
patronage, is the nucleus of Miss Yawger's 
second volume. Whoever buys it is likely to 
call it, in printer's slang, a bundle of ‘* blind 
ads.” He pays money for what its educational 
creators would thank him for receiving with- 
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He feels him 


self a victim of sharp practice, as Pharaoh's 


out money and without price 


daughter must have felt when she learned 
that she had paid Moses’s mother for nurs 


ing her own child 


Nap netles Femmes L’;Amour. Par Fr 
déric Masson. Neuviéme édition, Pp. xxx 
3M. OCOParis: Paul Ollendorf?, New York 
Christern, iSi4 

Ir is difficult to find a satisfactory reas 

the existence of this book In genera that 

which is of value in it is not new, and that 

which is new is of small value [ts perpen 

to present a somewhat chronolog al record 

the women of all sorts and nilit « who at 

tracted either the temporary or the perma 

attentions of Napoleon I 

piscence begins in the streets tarts in ‘ 

with a story from Nap ns own np t i 

pen, and ends with the obscure rumors s 

Helena All the allusions whieh, mo t 

Veiled, flit through the pages of tl 


writers from Mme 





sat reappear here, framed in statistics 
M. Masson shows, indeed, anu industry w 
of a better object He has f itl taet 


dates of Napole n’s liaisons with actresses 











ladies-in-waiting. He knows wl Ladv This 
and Ladv That were insta i r he nes at 
tue eXpetise {the State, ar teiis ist wi 
sums of u ev wer ‘ t N 
! he tracks t ui t 
of her get ally nimportant * a wit 
the zest of tl ea st veals the 
names of the towns and the s bers of 
the houses Which s Lown e day 
f her unimportant att M. Mass toes 
not take this t } ecaus 2 7 ta en 
ape from the is if his cts, f 
they are not alluring: he s it because he 
soberly beheves that anv kind of associat 
with Napoleon casts a hal f beautiful 
mortality over the Emperor's partner, be 
wisdom or be it in folly Even the husbands 
whose fs ies Na nvaded seem to M 
Masson that a nt t eserve the statues 
that are ‘‘ wre perennius.” and the reader is 
presented with the biography and pedigree of 
the mplaisant ant «spouse Phe 
] st chapter in the book, the best written 
and the mast interesting, is the ne which 


tells over again the miserable storv of Mme 
Walewska. M. Masson, however, betrays no 
sense of the meanness of Napoleon's conduct to 
the Polish woman; it is M. Masson's theory 


that the heroi not 


under the common 





obligation to himself. The author 
thinks that Napoleon's attitude towards these 
summer butterflies who caught his fancy was 
the attitude of a Jorer, and he commends Na- 
poleon highly because the latter preserved to 
wards Marie-Louise, on the contrary, the atti 
tude of a spouse—a sufficiently Gallic distinc- 
ion 

The conclusion of all this strange mixture of 
pornography, exclamatory rhetoric, and po 
litical psychology is that Napoleon had “as 
great a power of loving as of thought and as 
tion.” that he is ‘‘lexemplaire le plus surpre 
nant du génie masculin,” and that ‘in his re- 
lations with women, as in all other relations, 
he remains superior to other beings.” To apply 
the word “love” to Napoleon's selfish conduct 
towards women would seem an unnecessary 
liberty with language, but Bonapartist par 
tisanship has always shown a large trace of 


the medieval loyalty. This book is the work 
of a devoted partisan, and yet it more than con- 
firms the dark picture of Napoleon drawn by 
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Mme. de Rémusat. To M. Masson’s eyes, how- 
ever, the shades are brightness. 





Notes on the Surnames of Francus, Fran- 
ceis, French, etc., in Scotland. With an Ac- 
count of the Frenches of Thorndykes. By A. 
D. Weld French. Boston: Privately printed. 


It is unfortunate that the author of this book 
has failed to explain its intent. The surname 
is by no means uncommon, especially in Ire- 
land, and on the surface it appears to mean 
that the first bearer of the name was a French- 
man. We donot, perhaps, understand the value 
of the few scattered notes in this essay, citing 
instances of the use of the name in various 
forms. There is ho extended pedigree given, 
and no connection shown between many of the 
persons cited, in the first part. The second 
part traces a Scotch family, the Frenches of 
Thorndykes, from 1375 to 1617; but we are not 
informed whether the information is derived 
from printed or manuscript sources. The 
author presents his account with as much se- 








riousness as ita he were tracing the family 
of Douglas, or Seton, or Dunbar, and yet the 
reader at the end is tempted to inquire the 
cause of such industry in searching the pedi- 
gree of an obscure family which ran out near- 
ly three centuries ago. An American genealo- 
gy interests many people, and it may often be 
of value in the study of vital statistics. The 
history of a foreign family, even if not of his- 
toric renown, is often interesting if enriched 
with documents showing the details of life in 
former generations. But a mere pedigree of 
names and dates is of service to few, and must 
claim a value only proportionate to its origi- 
nality. We infer that Mr. French has the 
merit of first printing these copies of charters 
and other documents; but to obtain any 
recognition he should have stated the fact 
more plainly. If Mr. French will prepare 
genealogies of the Frenches in America, or 
trace the families of Weld, Davis, Williams, or 
others of his ancestors in this country, he will 
be doing a good work and will not fail of due 
recognition. 
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A study of Geographical Discovery in the 
interior of North America in its Histori- 
cal Relations, 1534-1700; with full carte 
emulate’ illustrations from contemporary 
sources. By JUSTIN WINSOR, author of ‘Co 
lumbus,” editor of ‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America.” Svo, #.00 


‘itis a great historical work, scientific 
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‘ Christopher Columbus” The history of 
discovery from Columbus to Cartier ts 
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understanding of it, of the explorations of 
Cartier, Roberval, and Allefonce, with 
their results. Then came the first abortive 
attempts at colonization, with those under 
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at Quebec. Then we have a graphie ac- 
count of the Missions, the fall and the re- 
storation of Quebec, of the reorganization 
of government after the death of Cham- 
plain, of the discovery of the Mississipi 
with the explorations of Duluth, Henne 
pin, of the explorations of La Salle, and 
the settlements made under his supervision 
as far southwest as Teras, and of Fronte- 
nac’s career up to the time of his recall and 
death. Mr. Winsor gives this history in a 
clear and comprehensive style which must 
charm and interest the general reader, but 
his work also abounds in suggestions for 
the historian. Its value is greatly increas 
ed by its profuse cartographical illustra 
tions from contemporary sources.”’— Bos 
ton Advertiser. 
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